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The Unesco Institute for EJtiucation at Hamburg has taken the 
initiative in an international research project on the lifelong 
learning of the fcurricula of the school. In this project partici- 
pate Sweden, Japan and Ruixiania. Common to these countries 
is that they have curricula applicable to all the coxmtry. -Thi§' 
report describes the resxilts from the Swedish part of the work. . 
Luelong lea3?ning is defined. Some criteria of what seems fa- 
vourable for the development of good attitudes to and abilities, 
inllifelong learning were produced. Starting from these the 
general part curi-iculuin of prin^y (Lgr 69) and secondary 
s.cnool (Lgy tO) '^ere arialysedanH assessed. The summaj'y of 
thel committee o^i the inne?* work of the school has been dealt 
witk in the -sannie way. The ^nalyses showed thfit the Swedish 
curricula mee^ most of the Applied criteria. ' ^• 

•In the Swedish part of the project none empirical re search ^was 
done to see how well the curricula are applied in real school 
work. Some already finished school research projects concerning 
this question were however analysed. The^analyses show that the 
concrete-work of the ddbool does not correspond to the demands 
of the curricula. But there are groups of teachers who are working 
in a way which is supporting the development of the lifelong learnings, 

Keywords: Categorization patteiTi, content analysis, curriculum 
analysis, lifelong learning * v» ' - 
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INTRODUCTION • . ' . 

This Unesco research project is being conducted simultaneously in Japan, 
Rtnnania and SwedenT~Each of these countries has a central, nationwide 



curriculuin. The project was planned at the Unesco Institute for Education 
in Hamburg, February 18 - 28 1974, under the guidance of the director of 
the Institute, Dino Carelli, and its technical director, R.H, Dave, Dr- 
T. Eisemon, USA and Dr. G, Maslany, Canada were other members of.the 
Institute, who al'so partic^ate^. Japan was represented by Professor 
Kentaro Kihara and Dr. Eiachi Kajita. Rumania's representatives were > 
Professor Leon Topa amd Dr * Costache Olareanu. The Swedish delegates 
were Docent Kurt Gestrelius and Dr. Lennart Fredriksson, Dujring the 
preparatory work in Hamburg, a preliminary list was made of criteria for 
what a ciirriculum should cpntain in order to encourage lifelong learning. , 
It was also decided *to find out the extent to whi^h school work really^ 
reflects thev^ intentions of the curricula, , ' ' ^ 

The Swedish part of the work has been carried out at the request of 
the Swedish Board of Education, which has also financed the work. The 
project has been conducted at the Department of Educational ^nd Psychological 
R esearch, Malm6 School of Education, during the budget year 1974-75* 

Professor Sixten Marklund has been responsible for^the contact between 
the project and the Swedish Board of Education ajad he has. especially in the 
preparatory phase of the project influenced its design, and realization. 
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1. THE CONCEPT OF LIFEJUONG' LEARNING 



1.1 Conditions ior and discussion on lifelong learning 

Learning is what we call the acquisition of new behaviors as a result of 
"experience. This process Is most, active in the-^riieBt year^, hut can' be 
retained throughout life-. B a s ic t e xtb.o oks in education provide theories and 
posttilatidns about whAt learning is ajxd how learning can be made easier. 
These theories and postulations can be summarized as by JTessup ('1969)> 
who saw learning as being dependent cln(l) curiosity, (2) imitation and 

play. The cixriosify is expressed in. the need for investigation and 
orientation. When. a new objects is perceived through sight or. hesLring, the 
child seeks djontact with it, .examines it, feels and tastels it.' ^Investigations 
that produce pleasstnt experiences lead ^o a desire for repetition, while 
im'pleasant experiences cause the (±ild to ayoid a* rlepetition. The ne^ldto 
' imitate also .has a£n important.' .role in the learning of the yoimg. It is above * 
•all' in this Avaythat children learn a language. Play is^also of great im{>ortahce. 
for the learning orHno>^'edge and skills. Skil/ul educators base the education "on 
the inborn needs that .are expressed. in'.cuTrio^ity', imitation and play. These 
three needs continue throughout life^ fi^yen though the intensity is reduced 
and they are successively replaced by othe^ needs. The psychology of ■ ^ 
learning ha-s shown tTxat learning is most" effective when it is motivated by . 
a need experienced by' the individual/ Hull'e arguments on primarytand " ^ 
secdSidary motiyaftion as a foundati<xh for all learning form the context gf 
our discussion oiT lifelong learning'. . ^* . ^\ \ 

Hull iB theory is that learning is dependent on it s^^otivati on -satisfaction 
effect. The behavipr that mosjt effectively leajis to* satisfaction of the 
individual's needs is learned ^d reproduced, while the less satisfying , 
behaviots are eliminate^. According .to t'his line of argument, all leaa^ning/ 
18 dependent oj;i needs and the Teductipn. of needs. (Madsen, .1967, ) 
, ' A humsLn being finds his/her way to the kind .of environment that he/she 
finds most promising lor the ^fulfillment orhis/her needs. Technical progress 
has not only given' us more leisure, time iut/alsa. ,in Q6me cases reduced our 
chan'ces of finding. ^atisfactiorv^in our work, 'f'his i^ iirupo^rtcint sin^re work 
had'been the most important area^ ♦within which it had been possible to obtain 
basic satisfaction of posycholdgical ii'eed^; These unfulfilled needs. can bl , 
important f6r society, aincf^e^ they.ipaHe^d'em^ds on i..e di|fer^nt branches 
of adult education. It is 6bviou$* that the i>sychdlogicai needs of dlifferent 



age-groups must be allowed to steer education in. both content and 

•s 

methods* (GestreUus, 19700 . 

' , ' * 

'In the education of children and adolescents the methods used can be 
described as "guardian education*\ i^e. the education is steered not by 

the in^hfidual student'^ search fojJcnowledge but by jcurrioila that apply 

lor eyer yojg^^ Thja lollow^-the^l heory that children do not know what is for 



erJc 



^eir own good, ^here have been some changes in recejit years, however, 
even in the educatioia of chiUdren and adolescents, and attempts have been 
made at letting Uie students participate in planning tiie, teaching. "Guardian 
education" Appears to us to be unsuitable in the field of adult education. Here 
it should be possible to form the education so that it fulfils the self-experienced 
learning jleeds^of the students. 

1.2 , Educational needs ^ ^ 

As a corigept) educational needs can have different implications* It is 
possible to speak of quantitative and qualitative educational needs. The 
quantitative nfeeds refer to the volume of the education, the number of 
stud<*ntrs,^ the number of teachers and ^ducatiprlal administrators, study 
materials, prerpises and equipment. y/^ 

The qualitative educational nee<^ Ire of a different nature and can be 
. 'said to-be associated with the knowledge, skills and attitudes that one 
wishes the education to l^^d to'. Thus qualitative traiiiing needs are linked 
to the pedagogical goals and ^contei^t of the education. 

One should not speak of educational needs independently of the ends 
one wishes to achieve in society byvmeans of education. Nor should one deal 
with educational needs without being quite certain whose wishes concerning 
education are being dealt with. In this particular discussion we would like 
to start from the individual's need for learning. This is because families, ' 
social institutions, organizations and states consist of individuals. Starting 
froni the needs on the individual n^ed not involve any neglect of the demands 
made by the various collective bodi'es on the individual, but simply emphasizes 
the fact that the demands of the*'Collective bodies concern nothing less than 
the behaviors df'the individual. The state, ^ which encompasses both the 
physical dnvirbnix^ent (th^ country) and the social environment (the people), 
has for thousands of yea/rs developed into, its present form with its institutions 
. • and its written a^nd unWritteh laws. If we call the physical and. social 



environment 'society' , the representatives of society can claim that the 
educational need is tied to the, expectations th^t society has of the 
individual* The situations that the individual '^faces in society lead to 
expectations that society has o£ the individual. The situations that the 
indiviaual faces in socieTytead to exT:>ectatxonB that cairTnean a demand for 
education. It is essential to point out here that this line of argumeiit 
need not lead to static educational goals. Society's expectations can very 
well include a wish for change s^in^wner ship -.changes 'that imply a 
development towards meeting new demands in so'ciety. (Gestrelius, 1972.) 

But the individual can naturally also have expectations, both of the 
situations he meets in society and ofthe way of meeting these situations. 
The individual can also have expectations of chaages in his role in society 
and of changes in society itself. These expectations of the individual can 
result in special learning needs. ^ " ■ 

People face different problem situations at different periods in their 
lives. The young person meets other problems than those facing the middle- 
aged man, while the old-age pensioner is again faced by new problems. 

Following thi^ line of argument, we can briefly sunamarize our view of 
education as follows: Education should be planned from the viewpoint of 
the problem situations with which the students are faced. The problems 
should be self-experienced. Thus the student should be so aware of the 
problems that he himself asks for specially arranged education or makes 
use of the opportunities offered by society for self-studie s. It is the 
responsibility of educational plcuiners and educators to h^lp people become 
more aware of the problems. 

One prerequisite for the argument about lifelong learning is the 
conviction that people can continue to learn throughout their lives, even 
after childhood and youth. But in this connection is must not be forgotten 
that powerful earlier educational needs can be weakened almost to tlie point ^ 
of non-existence if there haye -been no opportunities for satisfying them during 
a succession of years. The problem is greates in groups of adults with 
only elementary school education living in environments >yith little educational 
stimulus. When an adult has learnt to do a job and has work, th^re is often 
nobody who. stimulates him to continue studying. Tliere is an.obVious need 
here for catchment activities that can stimulate the impulse for further, \ 
education. T^^know that former educational. needs can be revived if they are 
only given the'fight environmental stimulus and that new educational needs 



can arise when a person is faced with a new situation in life, which involves 
new expectations fronn the environnnent. 

« 

!• 3 The school for children and adolescents 

Sweden has amine -year connpul so ry ^school, the basic school. It is divided * 
into grade's an d has th ree school levels. The prinnary level consists 
of grades 1-3, the nniddle level of grades 4-6 andThe secondary level of 
-grades 7-9. Students nornnally start school in their seventh year. 

Before starting connpulsory schooling, children can participate 
voluntarily in pre- schooling. The pre- schools are organized privately or 
by the^ocal authorities. Fronn July 1 1975 all 6-yeax-old will have legal 
right to a place in a nnunicipal pre -school. At present approx. 75 % of 
6-year-olds attend these pre-schools. 

Before the age of six about 8 % of the children attend municipal . 
pre-schoolef at present, plus those who attend the private pre-schoold. 

After the coppulsory school the students can voluntarily continue in 
the upper secondary school. This school has 2-4 grades. 80-90 % of all 
adolescents leaving the basic school continue to the upper secondary school. 
This school has both theoreticed courses that are preparatory to continued 
studies^at the university and colleges, and vocational courses that more 
directly prepare the students for work after the upper secondary school. 
(Marklund, 1972, 1974.) 

The work of the basic school and the upper secondary School is 
regulated by central national curricula. ,The most recent curricula for the 
basic school (Lgr 69) was passed by the Swedish parliament In 1969, while 
the upper secondary school got a new curriculum (Lgy 70) in 1970. The 
curricula contain a general section, schedules for the amount of hours to be 
spent on eadh subject and a number of supplements taking up general p^nciple 
for the planning of the school work in different subjects.. Although the curricul 
'are in principle national, there is relatively wide scojpe for local adaptations. 

1.4 Adult education *^ I 

Adult education can be defined in different ways. According to a common 
Swedish definition adult education is such an education which is continued 
after completed or broken off basis ^education and after .some time of working 
life experience. This education is often divided into three different sectors 
according tp the aimsyof the activities: general adult educational associations 
municipal and state adult education and labor market training. 

' 10 . 
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Since they^ere first started more than 130 years ago, the Swedish 
municipal public libraries have been one of the most important instruments 
in adulf^education - the only instrument at first. IrLJLS.6^the first folk high 
schoolsjwere founded. Their number has increased successively and at 

different poptilarj^^bvements (political parties, trade union organisations, 
religious associattbns, athletics associations, the temperance movement). 
The other half of the^folk higlT schools are so called county s^chpols. The 
common feature of all ^*he fg|lc.high schools is that the education is usually - 
residential. Since 19,4$ C^e^e^aYe in Sweden 10 independent adult education 
asso^ciation^^^^clr;3ikG the folk high schools mentioned above , r*<^re sent 
differeijt popular movements and interest organizations. They work mainly with 
study circles and are like the folk high schools not bound by the curricula. 

M^icipad adult education watf* introduced in 1968. The purpose of 
this form of adult education is to satisfy the need of adults to complement 
their education prior to further studies. The education gives qualifications and 
leads to merits. Municipal adult education is organized as a basic school 
and upper secondasry school for adults. Th$ teaching mainly takes place 
in the evenings on a part-time basis, but there are also day courses for 
full-time students. To a larg^ extent the premises, curricula, teachers and 
itudy materials of the basic scKool are used. The schedules are greatly 
reduced, ^however, compared to the basic school. 

Labor market training is vocational training for adults that is motivated ^ 
by employment policies. The training has two main purposes: to make it 
Easier for the unemployed and handicapped to start new jobs and to increase 
the supply of skilled labor within the sectors where it is lacking. "Thus this 
' training is an important instrument for active labor market policy and 
forms at the same time a substantial part of this education organized by 
the community. (The Pedagogical Committee, 1974.) 

In our opinion this restriction of adult education to the four forms, 
folk high school, adult education associations, municipal adiilt education 
and labor market training presents far too narrow an image of the concept 
of adult education. It is also difficiilt to accept on the grounds of learning 
psydh^logy and pedagogics that limitatix)n which jls given by the demands 
for SozTxpleted or broken off basis education with following working life' 
experience. We consider that the concept of adult education should be 
linked to all forms of education in which adults participate. There is 

11 




admittedly somVaiffTculty here in deciding when to count a person as an * 
aduit. In the literature on adult education the concept of adulthood is defined 
in different w^ys. The biological definition works from variables suc|x as 
sexual maturity and the achievement of maxirpum height. The chronological 

" definition is based simtsly on a^e and the simple assumption that as ' 

ad adiilt one^has gathered more experience Jhat before pne^ecame adult« 
Finally ^he ^sociological definition is based on the well-known circumstance 
y that one is consjldered more responsible as an adult than as a child and ^ 
I adolescent and that as a restilt one gains the right at different ages to. drive 
^ motor vehicles, get married, become of age and have the vote in political 

elections. In Sweden one comes of age at 18, ant than gets the mentioned rights.. 

We would simply maintain that adult education is the kind of educatio^i 
in which one participates from the age of 18 and upwards. This approach means 
that in addition to the forms of education mentioned earlier, we must also 
count as adiilt education business training (both the private and public sectors), 
milit^^ry training and university and college training. One very good reason 
for using the term adult education in this more^^^tensive manner is that 
the same person can during as short a per;iod as one year participate in 
several of these different forms of training. Since within adult education the 
content, work forms and evaluation methods of the education should be , 
dependent primarily on the studeftts' own educational needs, interests and^^her 
attributes, it is only reasonable to link the concept of adult education to 
the students and not to^the organizational forms and goals of the education. 

1 . 5 The three components of learning 

^^fore presenting our criteria for what we consider favouf atSiTto lifelong 
learning, we would like to attempt briefly to determine our view of learning 
generally. Xn our opinion lejarning has tfiree equally important components. 
Following More (1974) we can call these three intellectual (cognitive), 
emotional (affective) and behavioural (i>ehaviouristic) components. Real 
learning cannot comprise only one or two of them, but must encompass all 
three. 

The intellectual component in learning concerns what one knows and 
understands and this leads to thinking and believing. An example is that 
one can be very well aware that typing with all the fingers \n accordance 
with some recognized system would be much more ekXective than the two- 
finger system one use^. But until one stops using the two-finger method and 
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trains a new skill according to a planned system, the awareness of this 
system ren^ains simply intellectual. * , . 

The emotional con^ponent in learning concerns the personal evaluation 
of what $L certain piece of knowledge means to one - the extent to which 
it can be incorporated into one's owji'.yer»sonality and system of values - 
and this is expressed in tiie individual's arguments^ The price paid for 
this is often a temporary leek of assurance and fear of failure^ , 

Finally the behavioural corm>onent of learning concerns how we in our 
actions adjust ourselves to our physical and social environment by virtue 
of our knowledge and values. Thus the component concerns our working , . 

methods', our sldlls, what we do and how w,e do it at work and in our 

r . . ' • y 

leisure time- 

^ f ■ - 

Ever since it became institutionalized, teaching has been centred 
mainly on the purely knowledge component and to a largfe extent it is so 
still** KjDowledge and understanding can be stored in writing ajid are without 
effect as long 4s Jthey are stored there. There is a lot of knowledge about 
lifelong learning in the curricula of the basic school ajid the upper secondary 
school, but as'long as it is confined to the school staff this knowlQ.dge will 
have no effect- Skinner's educational techn'ology, for example, can be regarded 
AS am attempt to find forms for a theory of education tl?at included the 
behavioural component of learning- It can also be said thac educational 
technology is an attempt to bridge the gap between the theory and^ practice" 
of the psychology of learning. Too strong an emphasis on the components 
of 'knowledge and behaviour can easily lead tOL^e gleet 0/ the emotional 
comp&nent on learning and a consequent lack of balance "in the leariJtng system. 
At present we are experiencing an increase in the stress placed on the 
emotional element of learning. In Sweden this is mainly taking the form of an, 
accentuation of cooperation, personality development and other important 
factors in a democratic development of personality. We can now only hope 
that this well -needed emphasis on the emotional component of learning will 
not l6ad to the knowledge and behavioural components in th^eir turn being 
set aside- 

1-6 Learning or education v' 

In this report we often use the term 'lifelong learning** and not "li.elong 
education*'. This is because we think that the word learning suggests the 
individual's own activity in connection with learning. Behind this lies the 
educational hypotheses: The individual himself is the only person who can 



be active.in such a way tha^ learning. takes place - all that an educator can 
'do is t*o create suitable conditions for learning and stimulate the student's 
activity. The altitudes, knowledge and skills that are included irx lifelong 
learning are not only those linked to the study situation itself, but also 
interest in and the ability to exploit the opport^ities for learning offered 
by the community, "niis is particularly important in a technologically 
advanced society such as that ijtj Sweden, with k free, extensive and many- 
facetted supply of opportunities for learning. We want to include among these 
opportunities not only those that are specially organized (courses, conferen- 
ces) but also the more haphazard, unplanned ones (conversation, newspaper 
reading, listening to the radio). Thus lifelong learning encompassed the 
activities .of an individual or a group tliat lead to learning, whether this 
is consciously planned or takes place more randomly, perhaps by chance. 
This approach is of great importance when explaining how one is to facilitate 
and render more effective the ability of the individual for lifelong learning. 

1 . 7 Characteristic features of lifeLjIg learning ' 

In his book Lifelong Education and School Culrriculum, R.H. Dave (1973), 
has op the basis of a number of works on lifelong learning summarized the 
characteristic features of this concept. Taking this summary as a starting 
point, we wish in the following points to clarify wh«kt we mean by lifelong 
learning. 

Learning does not start at the beginning of formal schooling and is 
not completed at its finish^ but is a lifelong process. Lilfelong learning 
e continues throughout a person's entire life. 

Lifelong learning is no% restricted to' Bridging education, recurrent ' 
education or even adult education, it encompasses^ all forms of organizec 
education. ' ^ 

Lifelong learning includes both formal and informal educational modelaf', 
both planned learning and coincidental* learning. , 

The home plays a decisive but elusive papt in starting the process' 
/ of lifelong learning and continuing the process. 

The community also has an important role in lifelong learning from the 
moment when the child and*the community start 'to influence each other 
.miitually and it continues throughout the lifetime of the individual to . 
exercise, if s educational function in bo^i vocational training and general 
o ed,ucatiflif. 

Educational institutions such as schools, the university and other 
educational centers are naturally of great importance for lifelong 
learning, ^}>ut only as one part of the factors that influence lifelong 
learning. I 

X^ifelong learning should be included in every stage of a person's life. 
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SO that matjirity and a feeling of self-reedi^ation is achieved for this 
stage and so that the individtial prepares for the next staget in order to 
improve the' quality of his personed, social and professionauL life. 

In contrast to the /orms of education that lead to selection of ^ elite, 
lifelong learning encompasses. edl categories and represents a. ^ 
democratization of education. . \ - 

Lifelong learning is characterized by flexibility and an abundand^ of 
content, study materied, study^techniques and learning occasions. * 

The implications of the term **'qu2Llity of life'* depends on the societVs 
system of values. It depends' among ojther things on the political sys\em, 
socicd tradition's, economic conditions and the general feeling pi what^ 
"a good life'* represents. The ultimate goal for lifelong learning is 
to uphold and improve the quality of life. 

Lifelong learning shoiild function as an effective tool for change. 
It should lead to ein improvement of the conditions of life and the 
quality of life and shoiild stimiilate the individual into an active 
commitment and participation. 

1.8 Putting lifelong learning into operation 

If lifelong learning is to be more than a good idea and an idealistic point 
of discussion, it ifi necessary to find out which social and individual 
conditions activate and support continuous learning. Lifelong learning 
requires certain fundamental attitudes, knowledge and skills in the individual.. 
In addition it makes certain demands on society in general and educational 
organization in particular. 

In our opinion the demands piaced on society by lifelong learning involve 
the individual's access both to inforrxxation me^iia, cultural institutions 
and organized education, and to a rich, multi -facetted content in these 
media and organisations. By rich and multi -facetted content we mean not 
only a multitude of subjects but edso that different ideologies, values and 
philosophies are presented in the information media, cultural institutions 
and courses of education. 

More concretely lifelong learning demands that every individual 
technically ha^s ^ood access to daily newspapers and magasines, journals, 
books, radio and television, together with ample opportunities of visiting *; 
cinexiias, theaters,, concert halls, libraries, museums asid art galleries 
and those courses which are organized by e. g. labor market training, 
people's high schools, education at the place of work, municipal adult 
education and general' adult educational associations. The second demajid 
regarding the content of what is presented thus has two sides: one is the 
range of subjects that can be studied, such as languages, mathematics, 
social acience, history, religion, psychology, biology, physics, chemistry, 
medicine, technology, art and mu^sic; the other concerns the values and 

lo 



oirtlook of what is taken up, XMa in its turn implies a/ demand that 
problems should be freely discussed from e. g, different political, 
religious, philosophical and ethical points of view. The demands made by 
lifelohg learnil^g on society also include the catchment activities mentioned 
earlier that aim at stimulating and facilitating learning fox groups that 
otherwise easily findt themselves in a situation in which they cannot profit 
from the information and ciilture offered by society, 

. The demands made by JLifeloxjg learning on the individual will mainly 
concern his readiness'to learn, his will and ability to see, listen, observe, , 
speak, read, write and calciilate, ^Further, lifelong learning will make demands 
on the individual's will and ability to plan, evaluate, experiment and discover, 
to find and exploit the information and culture media that spciety has to 
.offer, He should know and be intereste'd in how to get information about the 
various schools and courses provided by society. Another demaad made on the 
individual is that he shoiild be able^'to cooperate with other students and 
with teachers. Cooperation requires adaptation to others, in group work 
for example. When studying, the individual should npt only ask what he 
personally can gain from , cooperation, but also think of how he can help others. 
In this way the demands made by lifelong learning on the individual, can be 
used to fornrji 4 link between on the one haAd the elementary and secon4ary 
school and on the other all fomvs of adult education. By deciding and 
formulating criteria for what in society, the juvenile school and adult 
e du cation i^fa"v our able to lifelong learning, it will be possible to suggest 
measures that Wetter satisfy the demands inherent in the criteria. 

In this report we shall present the system of criteria that we have 
constructed and used to evaluate the curricula of the Swedish basic school 
and upper secondary school from the perspective of lifelong learning. 
We hav^ also in the same way tested and evaluated a short summary of .the 
rej^brtJ^rresented by the Swedish State Committee on the internal work of 
the school (SIA). ' ' ^ ' 

II one is' interested'in how in recility the school favours or disfavours 
continuous learning, it is naturally not enough to study the curricula - 
h<^wever important it may be to know whether they in themselves encourage 
Jlifelohg learning. It is also necessary to get some idea of the extent to which 
'^he intentions of the curricula have been put into practice in the schools. 

\ We have not personally carried out any empirical studies of school 
work^ Instead we have made use of some investigations into practical school 
worK in the basic school' 2Mf^d the upper secondary school that have been 
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conducted by other research teams. These investigations have been 
carried out within the framework of projects lae^ting several years that 
have goal 6 other than to study the extent tho which school work favours 
lifelong learning. Despite this the investigations can give us some 
information about how practical school work functions from the point of 
view of lifelong learning. 
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THE PROCEDURE FOR ANALYSIS OF THE CURRICULA 

As h kye been pointed out previously analyses have been made of the 
curricula^r the basic school (Lgr 69) and the upper secondary school 
(Lgy 70). In addition we have analyzed a summary of the propositipn^-pM* 
forward by the State Committee on the internal work of the school, SIA. 
The proposition is called *»The working environment of the school" 
(SOU 1974:53, pp. 38-62). 

The aim of our work has been to investigate the extent to which the 
Swedish curricula^ncourage lifelong learning. The jpurpose of the study 
of tke proposition mendTonfed above is to influence the pattern of school 
work f^r the years immediately ahead. ? 

2* 1 A preliminary criteria list 

The above-named amalyses' have been made in accordance with criteria 
, worked out in cooperation with research teams from. Japan and Rumania. 
The list of criteria presented beJLow has been adjusted somewhat since ^ 
[ the preparatory donference in Hamburg, but largely contains the criteria 
an<i tl^e arrangeiiient on which those participating in the conference had 
"decided. The criteria have been divided under five main headings, with a 
number of suB-groujfs within each main heading; • ' 

Criteria for the evaluation of school curricula in the perspective of 
lifelong education - . 
A. Horizontal' integration. 
.^'B. Vertical articulation. . ' 

C. IndiviHual.and collective growth. 

D. Autodidactic. ' , / ^ ^ " 

E. Directing the studies towards equality and critical thinking, 

A. Horizontal integration ' * . * 

li . Integration i^chool -home 

1#1 Parents' meetings in the school ' ' 

1.2 ^Taaks for parents in the. school 

1.2; 1 Giving the parents information and the ojpportunity of stating their 
views on\thfe implementation of aunew curriculum 

1.2.2 Active cooperation of the parents in plainning the daily program of 

their children (not only school work, but ai-so out-of-school activities) 

, 1.2. 3 Opportunities provided for pa'rents to participate in major eyents 
involving the schootand their children (e. g. starting school', 
beginning of new school year, change of teacher, choice of 9ptional 
subjects etc. ) , * 

. . ' .18 . • 
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1, 2.4 Form and degree of parents' involvement in the functioning of the 
school 

1,2.5 Existence of parent-teachet associations," frequency of their inter- 
ventions and degree of their influence 

1', 3 Special staff members visiting the home 

1.4 Special training in the home 

1.5 Cooperation between school and social welfare authorities in 
•tackling social obstacles to the students 

1. 6 Special tasks and responsibility of the school towards the home 

1. 6. 1 Participation of home in assessing the daily situation of the student 

1.6.2 Measures to improve the student's learnirtg situation in leisure hours 
outside home 

1.6.3 Chanriels of communication between sthool and home (their 
availability and frequency of use) 

1.6.4 Availability of major channels of communication between the various 
administrative educational levels and the parents (Ministry of 
Education, district authorities, local authorities, ^school authorities; 
radio programs for the parents, printed material for parents etc.) 

1.6. 5 Adequacy of the school language for the cultural and educational 

level of the home 

1.7 Using the students^ home experience in the school work 

1.7. 1 Making school tasks and home complementary ^ 

2. Integration school- society (local, regional and central) 
2. 1 Cooperation with centrsil authorities • /- 

2.2 Cooperation with regional authorities 

2.3 Cooperation with locsd authorities 

Z';4 Cooperation with voluntary associations and organizations 

2. 5 Coopei^tion with police , 

2.6 Contribution by the school to .the solution of community problems 
and vice versa 

2. 7 Study of community problems 

2.7. 1 Restdiness to deal with local, national and interna tioilal 

problems and make use of thei^e4|lcational consequence^ 

2. 7. 2 Measures for obtaining feedback information for the next cycle of 
curriculum renewal ( 

2.8 Use of community resources 

2. 8. 1 Information to students about new educational opporttinities in 
society 

2. 8. 2 Recognition of the needs of employers of school leavers and further 
education institutions in system used for evaluating students 
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2*8.3 Giving the community information and opportunities for stating 

its-view^ on the implementation of a new curriculum 

♦ 

2* 9 Community activities ii^ the school 

2. 10 Way in which the problems are tackled by various institutions 

2. 10. 1 Extent cind means by whi ch individual s at different age**level8 can 
participate in solving social problems 

2. 11 Adaptation of implementation strategy to existing conditions (the 

present educational system, teaching aids, teachers, administrative 
^ staff, financial resources) 

2. 11. I Coordination of strategy of implementation with national socio- 
economic planning 

2. 11.2 Active participation of students, teachers and heads.of schools in 
the process of implementation 

2. 11. 3 Provision for reorientation and supply of adequate materials to 
teachers smd heads when introducing a new currictilum 

2. 11. 4 Reorganization ajid reequipmeiit of the school programs and material 
to suit new curricula 

2. 11.5 Provision of adequate period of time for readjustment of school 
programs as required by the new curriculum 

2. 12 Appreciation and understanding of changes by supervisors ^ 

2. 12* 1 Measures for administrative support, periodic evaluation and ' 
monitoring of implementation, and diffusion of such information to 
others j 

13 Identija cation of unforeseen problems in inrfplementation and their 
swift resolution 

2. 14 Fostering interaction between those who develop curriculidm an4 

prepare the strategy of implementation, and those who effectuate it 

2. 15 Consistency between curi^i^ulum and strategy of implementation 

3. Integration school -working life 

'3. 1 Visits by students to places of work ^ ' , . 

3.*2 The students work at the places of work 

3.3 Vocational counselling 

3.4 Representatives from the world^of work (e. g. parents) visit school 
3. 5 The school Is locadized at the place of work 

3.6 No formal school - apprentice training^ 

3*^,7 Attitudes towards work', production etc. 

3. 7. 1 Work for monetary returns, work ^or social and personal jf^^turiis 

^,3. 8 Direct and broad-based experience of the world of work J . 

3. 9 Scope for a vai'iety of out-of-school activities closely connected 
with in-school aetivitie^s . . , . ' h 

3. 10 Using school knowledge in solving practicfal problems' '\ i 

4. Integrating, between different fields of study 
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BEST COEY AVAILABLE 



4. 1 Lritegrating differer.t subjects Into f?elds of s<ady, ^x^' econd^c 
. questions, consumption, sevuul. que scions and tbhabitation, 

social roles, envxroamer.tal bratection, international questions,. ' ' 
traffic safety, problenrvs conKocted with alcohol, drugs and tobacco ''^ 

4.2 Promoting understanding betwee-) duferent fields of study 

4.2,4 Using knowledge and skills from different fields of study 

4*2.2 Developing competence m applying the tools of learning and methods 
of inquire in different fields of study 

4. 3 Understanding of the basic aniiy cf knowledge 

4^4 Identification of common and unxqut; elements of various disciplines 

4,5 Integration of \ariou:> disciplines as mcty be. evident in: survey 
exercises, selection of i.llasrratzonB, m.odo of organisation and 
pre8enta,tion of content ^ 

5. ^Integration of different far ctions. e.g cognitive, manual, 

emotional, aesthetic, physical, social 

5. 1 Ability of the students to acqiure and use knowledge a.nd skills in school 
Subjects 

5. Z Ability and skills of the students in manual and physical work 

5.3 Emotional aj:'d profe^s^siorial matvirity 

5.4 Ability of chc stU'ienL;3 to acquire and express aesthetic values 

5.5 The adjustment of the students to the physical situations of life 

5.6 The participation of the stud^-nts m the activities of society and 
their ability to coopeirate 

6, Integration school mkss media, e.g. presa (daily, weekly, periodicals), 
radio, television k 

6. 1 Catching and dealing with those problems in school that are taken 

up by mass media , - * 

6.2 Using mass media 'programs de2dir:g with various fields c^f study 

7. Integration school - cultural life 
7. 1 School - film 

7.2 vSchool - theater 
^7.3 School - music 
7,4 School - sports 

B.. Vertical articulation 



1. Articulation with the pre -school experience 

1, 1 Readiness to profit from pre-school experience 

1* 1. I Study of the readiness and interest of pre-schPool children in using 
oppartunities for learning 

1*2,^ . Provision for remedial mea^sures where ^-^eeded 

1.3 Formal conferences between the pre;; ^school teachers and th^'^^sic 



, school t^athers 
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1/4 Opportunities for the pre-scl^ool students to visit the basit school 

1. 5 External sequeijCcing and linkage of different curriculum.areas 

with the pre-sciiool experience (pre-school curricuium?) 

2. Articulation between different school levels 

Z. 1 Opportunities for formal conferences between different levels 

2.2 Coordination >^thin the same field of study between different 
levels 

2.3 Consideration of orgamized /earning opportunities available outside 
the school as p>arallel pre/grams * ^ 

/ • * 

2.4 Lateral transfer and mtilti-entry system 

2* 5 Internal sequencing and brganizatipn of content in a particular 
curriculum .area from level to level 

2.6 Provision for continuity and smooth transition from one school 
level to another 

2. 7 Comprehensive approach to devising a strategy of implementation 

(i. e. taking into account the implications for all levels, , types and 
forms of education) 

3. Coordination between school and different kinds of adult education 
3. 1 Coordination school -university (higher education) 

3.2 Coordination school -adult education organizations 

3.3 Coordination school ^municipal adult education . ^ 
3*4 Coordination school -adult continuation school 

3. 5 Coordination school -labor market training 
3. fe Coordination school-education in industry 

3.7 Information to the students about the organization, working methods 
and entrance requirements in adult education 

C. Individual gmd collective growth 

1. Self-realization 

2. Muiti -dimensional maturity: physical, intellectual, emotional and 
jsocial 

2. 1 Growth of emotional, social aesthetic, physical and manual ability 

3. Under stamding and renewing different systems of values 

3. i Anal^^ing one's own system of values and that of society 

4. Growth of adaptability and ability to deal with problems 

5. Orientation towards the future, openness for different patterns of 
self-growth 

6* Support of integral experiences within, various areas of growth 

7. Support of various voluntary activities outside school 

* Acceptetnce of self -evaluation as an integral part ot the total 
progrctm of evaluation 
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8. 1 Provision of opportunities for self-evaluation - ^ 

8.2 Developing insight into the significance, limitatipns and skiUs'^of 
self -evaluation . . ^ i. . ' 

8.3 Encouragement of continuous self-evaluation' . / 

9. Integration of evaluation procedures into pro'ce^s^of laa'^ning an^^ 
.development, ' - i- , / | • ' : 

10. Promoting the values of ^valuation' by others in ^ditiai\ to self-f 

eveiluation - ^ . ^ . ' , ^ ' . • ^ . ^ 

10. 1 Encouraging openness in submitting oneself to e|/aluatiofrx'by otli^rsv 
It. Opportunities in a group to evaluate individual and groyp performajicea 
12. Training in looking for information in, a mediatek 

. D ♦ . Autodjdacti c ■ » . i 

1. Development of reiadiness for relearning cind n^w learning 

* " ~ " ' * ' > • 

2. • Development of communication, skills / « 

3. Develdpment of self -learning 

^ 3.1 Encouragement, of self -learning ^* » - 

3.2 Opportunities for independent learning* 

3.3 Support for learning at an individual apeed (sp^eed individualization)* 

3«4 Opportunities for participation in planning, executioji and evaluation 
of learning, keeping in view one's^wn clearly identified learning 
needs - besides those of others' in a partic^ular group' ' . - 

•4* Development of interlearning % ^ ^ * 

4. 1 Provision of opportunities for interlearning ^ ^ . ' 

4.2 Opportunities for the students to work in various group-sizes 
within the same class ' . ' ^ ^ 

5. ^ Training in study techniques / ' ^ \ ' , 

5. 1 Use of a variety of niedia, materials and aids^-with ease and ,^ t ^ 
discrimination , - ^ ' ^ • ■ 

5.2 Ability to identify learning needs €nd <competence in planning,, 

conducting and evaluating one^s own studies 

^ ■ 

5#3 Acceptance of individual differences in learning ability and way 

of learning ' \ ' • * ♦ * 

5. 4 Opportunities for various ways of learning and evaluation ' , » * 

5, 5 ' Opportunities for the students^ to make their own learning needs 

-clear . , > • . ' 

5.6 ' Opportunities to develop skills in planning, conducting , and evaluating . 

theijr own^ studies' according^to their own learning needs . ' 

5. 7 Accoijnodation .to different styles of learning . > . 

5%,9 / Use^ of varied teaching styles - ' • * ^ f 

^ 5r9 ' Acquisition of learning ♦skills as well as specific information 

5. 10 Identification, of appropriate learning aids available' both inside and 
outside the school to sujlt cJne^s ov/n learning needs ' 
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^. Eiicx^utagement of a positive attitude towards Learning 
7, Devj^lopment of sejf-confidence m the students 

^ ft ' V 

.8. Development of a pleasant learning climate 

9; . Facilitating learning, using ^^rious teaching methods and aids 
iO, Evaluation* of learning according to the student's own ability 

10. i Individual item-rela%e<J evaluation instead of relative evaluation 

*• , 

10.2 Evaluation of. learning skills and techni4ues in order to plsin 
programs'that meet*one's own learning hee<Js 

' 14. . Avoiding competition betwe^en individuals and groups v 

12. * Avoiding formal graded evaluations and giving preference to descMptive 
evaluations . " 

13., Opportunities %o work with the same task various level's within the 
same class ^ " 

14. ' Giving the students the, chance to listen, read, observe, design, 
credit, experiment and discover 

; \ 15. Formal oppo'rtunities for freely chosen work and contacts with local 

Voluntary associations and guidance on the r^esources of the community 
for general and vocational adult education 

/ 16. Development of basic intellectual, psychomotor skjUs suc}i as critical 
* ^ ■ . thinking, interpretation, muscular coordination for manual activities 
\/ * ' etCr * , , 

17. Coordiination between the learning needs of the students and the educa- 

' * tional content of the school ' . ^ ( ' 

/* 18.' - Helping the students to cooperation by organization and plaiming of 
>^ * ' . ihe learning content * . . V 

lfl.*t. li'^tlping the sthdent to make his' own choice of learning sequences as 
* • he grows at school ^ 

^18.^2 , # 'Opportunities to develop the learning plans of the students in 
\ ^. '« ' • coope ratitin between students and t'eachers 

l4* ,.t!3ivin^ the student greater responsibility for hxs own development as 
• * •he acfV-dnce'^ in school 

20. Opportunities to develop an integrated view of education in horizontal, 
* . » ver-ticj&l and, deptfi dimensions 

E. jpi renting the studies towards equality and critical thinking 

1. . . Stimulating aftd encouraging the retention c^f the students' natural 
• * inqjoisitiyeness , ^ 

2. Active contribution by the school in order to encourage students coming 
- . ^ \ . from environments ^thout ed^uc^tional traditions to try further 

\ X . ^ education 

3. Active c9ntributioh by, the school in order to increase tolerance and 
* under Stan-ding among the students for students with^dive^g^r^/^Sehavior 

4. Equal l^ajrning. opportanities fpr handicapped students ^ 
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4. 1 Encouraging the studies of "hpidi capped students without extra co.st to 
them • ' • V^' " ' ' . • ' 

. 5. Equality bet'v^een male^and female students . . ^ * 

. o - ■■' * . . .'"24 \: ■ ■ ■■' ■-/" 
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5* 1 Encouragement of studies that do not follow traditional sex role ideas 

5. 2 Teaching with a vie^*' to counteracting sex differences not founded 

on facts within different educational fields 

\f/* Flexibility, Promotion of positive attitudes to chai;ige 
'6. t Avoiding restricting students to fixed problem solving 
'6.2 Accepting alternative problem 'solvin*g 

'6* 3 Encouragement of an adventurous attitude in new situations and 
environments ^ v 

a. 4 Encouragement of positive attitudes towards experimentation 

6. 5 ^ Supporting divergent thinking 
6^6 Development of ability to direct changes 

7. Creativity 

7*1 Encouragement of free creative ^activities 

7.2 Provision of situations for creative thinking and problem solving 

7.3 Opportxxnities for constructive and^on- cognitive creative activities 

7.4 Encouragement of originality 

8. Stimulating the students to be conscious of problems 

9» Measures to arrange education elsewhere within fields of study nbt 
available at the school or place in questiipn 

10. Measures to enable the students to travel to the place whe^e the 
desired education is available 

11^ Provision for local adjustment of objectives 

12. E^cour-agement of an open attitude among 

13. Provision for alternative/approaches in cfii^riculum planning and 
implementation 

^4, Provision of alternative forms and structures of educational services 

15. Emphasis on the development of varied learning skills such as keen 
observation, purposeful reading, coordination of eyes and hands 
for manual work etc. 

16. Familiarity with a variety of learning aids and'media. 

16« 1 Ol)pportunities for using alterna^tive skills, media, and aids for 
lel^ning in different situations and subjects 

16*2 Encpuoi'agement to use jiew learning aids and materials and absorb 
thend in o^e^s learning strategy 

16.3 Improvisation of learning aids in cooperation with pupils 

17. - Information about new educational resources in society 

18. Use of multiple procedures for me?isurement ^ - 

18. 1 Periodic revision and adaptation of the evaluation devices, 

particularly with regard to certification, promotion and other'purposes 
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t 18.2 Reco^iiion of multi-dimensicxnal aspects olylearAing and the 

con^e^ent nee^^for alternative and comprehensive procedures 
of ev^plation V - ' . . 

19. PrcS&isio^ for continuous monitoring, modification and improvement 
of implem^Sntatioor strategy 

20. Opportun^^s'fo.rrstudies within fields of study freely chosen 
by the 8t«Bhts, '^th'out. entailing extra costs for ^them 

21. Equal 6p||ortunities for studies irrespective of local restrictions 



2 Method of evaluation 



f he'^urriculum for the basic school was the most extensive tfext analyzed. 
It was evaluated in the following way. For the first tlyree main headings, 
A. '^Horizontal integration'*, B. '^Vertical articulation" and C '^Individual 
and collective growth'*, we evaluated according to one criterion at a time. 
We read the entire curriculum onc'e c6nsideririg A 1 "Integration school - 
home'\ oiice considering A 2, '^Integration schbol- society" and fifo on. 
Before each reading the sub-categories to A 1', A 2 etc. were taken up. 
Thus these sub-categories were regarded as being definitions of the criteria. 
The following rulers were followed during the readings. 

Rules 

1. Read throi^gh a section of the text and mark. units that provide eai^ples 
of the criterion in question. 

2. Comments and explanations in the curriculum connected wi^th the 

chosen unit are to be included in the unit, 
, ♦ 

^3. If one. sentence contains units with clearly different content within 
the same criterion, 'the sentence is to be divided 'into several units, 
. Hereby it can be necessary to reformulate the text of the curriculum 
in otder to clarify the^its. 

4. The changes in the text of t-he curriculum should be small as 
possible. Often it will be a question of repeating the introduction 
to the sentence, replacing a pronoun with a previously .named noun 

or rempving a conjunction. ^ ' . • 

5. Unit9 that apply to more than one criterion are referred with 

.the 'Same wording to the criteria concerned (units can thus occur under 
several different criteria). - ' - 

When we were reading for thp^ main criteria D. "Autodidactic'' and E. 
"Directing the studi^^ towards equality and critical thinking", some sub-. ' 
categories were combined. For D. "Autodidactic" five readings were ca^rried 
out for the following sub-categpxies: D' 1 - D 5, D 6 - D 10, D 11 - D 15, 
P 16 - D 17,^ 18 - D 20. For E. "Directing the studies towards equality and 
critical thifiking", 14 r^eading^ were carried out for the following sub- 
categories: D 1, D 2, X) 3, D 4, D 5,, D 6, D 7, D.8 - % D 10. - 11, D 12 - 
13, D 14 - 15, D'16 -T7, D 18 - 19, D 20 - 21. ^ 
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The readings of Lgr 69 ^ade us so familiar with the criteria that 
we. considered that we could work, directly with the main criteria when 
reading the curriculum for the Upper Seconjdary School (Lgy and the 
summary of the report on the internal Work of the School, SIA (SOU 1974-53). 
Therefore these two texts were read only five times, once for each main 
criterion. The practical' method used was' that we marke^ the text units^ 
with a pen and after the reading had the units written out on cards, with 
only one unit on each card. We have worked wifh about ten copies of the 
curricula anti usually changed to a clean copy after each reading. On the 
cards with'the units we have marked headings and sub-headings for the 
criterion in question and headings and sub-headings of that particular . 
section of the text being studied. ^ 
Exahiple: ' ' - ^ 

Teaching 

Content of teaching 

A 7:17 Cbncerning the question of sex roles, the students should be 
stimiilated to collect information zxid material for discussion * 
' from films, radio, television, teenage books, newspapers, 
political debate etc. 

2. 3 Checking evaluator agreement ^ 

The two evaluators have worked independently with the texts. . It is naturally 
desirable that the ^exts be evaluated in a similar way. Therefore we started 
by g'oing through a smaller section of the text together. After this both 
evaluators independently read a longer section from the viewpoint of the 
same criterion and the agreement between the units that*were considered 
to satisfy the criterion were checked. Checks were made on two occasions. 
Once at the beginning of the evaluation and c^nce when the evaluation was " 
complete. Oh the first occasion a Action of Lgr 69 was evaluated from th^ 
aspect of A 2.'* Integration- school - society'*. A had then extracted 74 units 
and B 70. A lacked 9 of the units extracted by B, while B ladced 11 of A^s. 
A total of 83 units had been extracted of which 63 (76 %) agreed. When the units 
extracted by A and B were compared, it w^s found that on a few occasions 
one evaluator had a single unit that corresponded tp two (and in one case even 
thr^e) units of the other. We then counted only one unit for the evaluator^ who 
had madeTt into several units. Corjj^ponding units could sometimes be of 
different length, depending on ho the units had been demarcated. These 
.were counted as agreeing if the main content was judged to be the same* 
After discussions between the evaluators while the work was underway, it was 
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decided to make the units large enough to prevent any xzii sunder standing 
about the content of the unit arising in the second check of categorization. 

^ In the second check we worked with the priteria D 3 "Development of 
self-lea'rning»» and D 4 ••Development of interlearning** at the saine time* 
We-marked those, sections in the curriculum (Lgr 69) which were 
linguistically demarcated by the next section beginning on a new line and 
which we considered to have a content corresponding to one or both criteria. 
Of the 150 sections marked, 91 were in agreement (61 %). Thus we had a lower 
degree of agreement despite the fact that we were working with more crudely 
divided units. ^ * ^ 

The reason for this is probably'that the main criterion "Autodidactic^* 
and its subordinate criteria are of a more complicated nature than e* g. 
'•Horizontal integration". As evaluators we Vere therefore often forced to 
make subjective interpretation's of the content of the curriciila, interpretations 
that often differed considerably. In general we found it easier to evaluate 
the curaficula from the aspects of J "Horizontal integration" and "Vertical 
airticulation" than from the aspects "Individual and collective growth", 
"Autodidactic" and "Directing the studies towards equality and critical 
thinking*' > As a result the evaluations from the last three aspects are more 
imcertain.. - - * . . V '^ ' ' 

we demarcated the units, we tried a^Snnentioned before to make 
them large.' enough to be comprehensible even when removed from their .cont;5xt. 
This naturally contributed to the content of the units being rather complicated. 
Quite a lot of units also proved to have been extracted for two or more 
criteria. In s^me cases the sub-headings of the criteriaj^also overlap 
considerably. : ^ 

, . When working with Lgy 70 and SLA., the same copies were used for ,r 
all five readings. This was to make it .easier to study which parts of the^ 
analyzed texts did not get marked and were thus not considered to favour ^ 
lifelong learning. This method of approach also revealed, while the reading 

wis still underway, the overlapping nature of the criteria and the complicated 

< 

content of the iinits. Single units were extracted for all five main criteria. 

2.4^ Definiti^ criteria list 

■ 

As a result of our experiences in this respect, we decided to use the imi^s 
written down on cards to try to achieve a more clear-cut category system 
and a better classification of the criteria. . 
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The five main categories from the original system were ratain><^, but 
in some cases reformulated. Affer careful consideration of all tb^^sub- 
criteria, many of them were moved between the differejjt maiiT criteria 
(A-E) in order to make the content of each main criterion^s^hoixiogeneous 
. as possible. The number of sub-criteria was also limi^d severely so as to 
make the classification that was to follow easier. It,^as possible to make 
these limitations since* as was mentioned earlie/^many of the criteria had 
a similar content and differed only in the purely verbal form\ilation. 
Probably the newly- constructed schedtile that restilted from this combination 
of criteria gives a less differentiated analysis. In return it is much easier 
to liajidle when classifying units and al^o makes it easier to survey the 
material. To give an example of the .#ize of the limitations, it can be mentioned 
that in th^s first analysis we used se^en sub-criteria for main category A, ^ 
3 for B, 12 for C, 20 fdr.D and 21 for E. After the combination the 
' corresponding numbers were 7 for A, 3 for B, 5 for C, 5 for D and 3 for E. 
Thus radical changes had been zti^de for C, D and E. The limitations were 
considered necessary , because of the considerable overlapping within the sub- 
criteria. The numbering system used in the original schedule has also been - 
changed, since it was thought to be illogical in several cases. In the newly- 
constructed pattern the sub -criteria have\been numbered consecutively 
within each main criterion. "The order in which the sub-criteria are written 
is in itself pf no significance. The only function of the numbers is to make 
it easier to refer to the criterion in question. The only sub-criterion that 
. has b^en divided ^further is D 1. In th^ classification according to the recon- 
structed schedule. the sub-criterion D 1 was called '*Self-learning*^ A large 
' number of units were placed in this category. Sxnofe the concept of self.-learhing 
wf s considered to be central to the discussion on lifelong learn^g, the D 1 
units were fufther analyzed into the sub- criteria D 1:1, D 1:2, D 1;3 and 
D 1:4. The .comment made earlier about, the order in which the sub-criteria 
are written also applies here. Otherwise the numbering has been done away 
wijth altogether and the sub-criteria have b^en given a number of short 
"definitions* These definitions are combinations and reformulation^ of the 
large number "of sub-critea^ia in the original schedule. In the new description" 
of the criteria presented b;elow, the" Bub- criteria E 3 "Equality** can be 
thought to be rather unsuitably placed. One possibility would have been to 
let this criteria form its own main cg-tegory. Since we wished to retain the 



previous arr an gem exit in this respect, we decided to let the sub-criterion 
remain under main category E. . ■ . 

Criterfa for evaluation of the curriculum for the basic school, the curriculxam 
for 4he upper secdnd^ry school and the summary of the proposition put 
forward by the State Conxmittee on the internal work of the schpol (II) 

A. Horizontal inte'gratioa * ' .» " . 

B: V.erticsd integration ' , . ' ' , ' . " * 

C. Individusd maturity - self-resdization . ^ ' 

D. Autodida-ctic develppment of readiness for new learning and re- 
learning ' . ^ 

E. Directing the studie'^ towards creativity, flexibility and equality, . ^ - ^ 

A> ' -Horizon tell integration \. . 

A 1 Integration school -home - • ^ 

^ Visits by parents to school , ^ . . - 

' Visits by school ^taff to homes of students ' ^ . 

^ . SpecijLl tasks anj;i responsibility of the .school toward* the home, v 

A 2 Integratioh^home- society * • • * 

The schodl's cooperation with,4ocal, regional and central authorities 
The school's' cooperation with voluntary organizations ^ 
. Study visits by the students to soci'al institutions , 
^ ^ The schpol's ori^ntatibn on society and social problem's. 

A ^3 Integration school -wo rTcin'g life ' ' . 

Study visits. and trained periods foi* the students at different places' / 
\i work * ^ . ' 

, Counselling on studies and careers * . . 

School teaching located at place of work 
' Students' attitude towards work and production' . * ^ 

Students' application of ' School knowledge in solving 'practical problems. 

A 4 Integration of school subjects • . , 

•Integrating paxts^^^ different school subjects into larger fields of- 
study , * * ' * . 

Understanding of the relation between different school subjects. 

A 5 Integration school -mass me^ia (daily press, r^agazines,^ periodicals, 
radio and television) 

The school's pointing out and dealing with problems that are taken up 
' in the 'mass media \, . ' ^ ' 

The utilizing of the mass media in school wotrk. 

So • • ' 
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A 6 Integration school -cultural life^ 

Film, theater, music, museums, libraries and sport, 

Aj, 7^* Measures for the practical application' of the curricula in school work 

4 

Instruction of teachers to help them transform the intentions of the 
• curricula into practical school work , * 

Programs of action for regional and local school authorities for the 
implementation of the curricula 

^ , ^ Receptivenesfe of the school authorities to reactions to present 
syllabuses, considering future revisions of the syllabuses* 

B, Vertical integration 

B 1 Integration school - the students' experiences prior to starting • 
compulsory school * * " . 

Formal conferences between staff of (Compulsory school and pre-school 

Opportunities for pre-school children to visit the compulsory school 

The schoors interest in studying the beginners' ability and inte^^e^ 
in the work of the compiilsory school 

Linkage between the curricula of the compulsory school and the 
i". pre-schooL 

.B 2 Integration between different school levels 

Formal conferences for staff from different school levels 

Organization of the school as a united basic school instead of as a 
' ' parallel school system , ^ , 

Linkage between organization and study content x)f different school levfels 

Measures for aiding the continuity of the students' studies and promoting 
a smooth transfere^nce between the levels. * 

B 3 Integration school - adult educatioji ' - . . 

Coordination schpol - university (college) 

Coordination school - different forms of ajiult education 

Information to the students about the organization, working methods 
and entrance requirement's of the ^different forms of adult education. 
** " ' ^ 

C> Individual maturity- self- realization- ,\ ' ' 

C 1 All-round personal maturity 

Intellectu^, emotional, social, physical, aesthetic and psychomotor * 
maturity - ' * ' 

Development and integration of intellectual, emotional,' social, 
physical,, aesthetic and psychomotor fun'ctions, 

C 2 Understanding and renewal of different systems'of values 
Analysis of individual and social systems of values 
Openness to local, national*and international problems andTtheir 
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educational consequences. 
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C 3 Development of self-confidence *^ 

Opportunities for students to take more responsibility for their own 
.dev,elopment as they advance thxiough the scjiool system. 

C 4 Development of the ability to solve problems ^ 
Development of problem consciousness 
Development of critical thinking. ^ 

C5 Orientation towards' the future v 

Openness to different forms of self-development. ' \^ 

D» Autodidactic - development of readiness for new learning and relearning 

D.l:l Individualization of teaching, taking into consideration the maturity, 

previous knowledge, interests and other prerequisites of the students. 

Organizational, measures to make individualized t^eaching practically 
possible • ' ^ 

Acceptance of individual differences in learning ability and way of 
learning 

Relation between the liearning needs of the students and the content 
of the studies. 

. D 1:2 Opportuiiitiea for participating in the planning, execution and 

evaluation of learning, starting from the. one'? own learning needs 
and, in grpup work, those of the pther group members 

Opportunities for the students to define their own learning needs. 

* • 
D 1:3 Support of cuid opportunities for self -learning 

* , Support of the^ student^' own. activity in the school work 

Support of learning at one's, own speed 

Opportunities for the students freely to choose their line of study 

Opportunities for the students freely to choose study content and . 
working Methods individu&lly and in groCips 

Support of the students own initiative in the school work* 

D 1:4 Development of study techniques and communication skill 

O^ortuniti^s for practising observing, listening, spedking, reading, 
writing, f)lanning, evaluating, experimenting and discovering 

Developm^t of learning skills 

; Opportunities for the students to use alternative learning skills 

The teachers^ use of different teaching methods and study material 
(educational* aids) 

The students^ own ♦use of different learning aids 

Support of the, students' own production of improvised study materials 
Support of th^ students' own ,sea!rch for information. 

- > • 3, 2 
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D 2 Mutual learning between the members of a 'group (interlearnlng) 

Opportunities for the studentss to work in groups of* varying sizes, 

Opportunities to work with the same assignment on different levels 
within the framework of the group (class) 

Support for cooperation between students in their school work and 
between students and staff working at the school. 

D 3 Evaluation . * 

Acceptance of self - evaluation as an integrated part of the school's 
system of evaluation ^ j 

Opportunities for practising self- evaluation and development of 
understanding of its advantages and disadvantages 

Developnient of students' willingness to let others evaluate their 
achievements 

Support of evaluation by others as a complement to self -evaluation 

Integration of evaluation in the process of learning and development 

Avoiding formally graded evaluation and giving preference to 
descriptive evalua'lion ' 

Evaluation of learning results in relation to the student' s own 
ability; individual gnal- related evaJti^ition instead of relative evaluation. 

\' 

D 4 Development of a favorable learning climate, \^ 

'Encouragement of a positive attitude towards leai^ning 
Avoidance of competition between individuals and groups. 

\ 

•D 5 Adaptation of curricula ^o local needs 

Support of adternative study content and study organization- 

E. Directing studies towards creativity, flexibility and equality 
E 1 Creativity 

Encouragement of free creative activities, creative thinking, drama 
activities and non-cognitive types of creative activities 

Encouragement of originality, imagjjiation, natural curiosity amd 
spontaneous inquisitiveness 

Support o£ divergent thinking. 

E 2 Flexibility ^ 

Support from the school for the student^' positive attitudes towards 
and ability to steer changes 

The avoiding of binding students to ready-made problem solutions 

The acceptance of alternative solutions of problems 

Encouragement of openness and positive attitudes towards new 
situations suid environments and towards experimentation. 
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E^3 Equality » 

Eq[uality 'between liialei and female ^^tudehts^ * / ^ ^ 

1 , ^ , J, . • ' . / 

Equality fdr handiqapppd students - ^ • • . . . 

' . - « " V ' * - 

Encou^ragement ojf students from Environments without educational, 

traditions to continue with their studies ' ' ^ ' 

Tolerance towards and understanding of students with* deviating 
H*. bfehavior or special 'problems ^ * ' 

Opportunities for arranging education elsewhere Irt fields of *study ♦ 
jiot repifesented locally _ . 

Opportiinities for students to travel to the places where the 'education 
'they wish to receive i's available. 

All the units were classified according to the newly-constructed 
schedule. Both evaluators.went through e^Ch>ait (card) together and decided 
after discussion under whicli sub-criterion the unit should be pl?Lced. Since 
this method of approach was used, there has been no check of eValuato'r agree- 
ment in this phase. The overlapping reported earlier between the su,b- criteria 
in the original schedule together with the -combination of sub-criteria! m the 
reconstruction led to a number of duplicates in. the new arrangement of the 
sub-criteria* In the analysis the units could/ as described above, be of 
different lengths and in some cases the duplicates are not identidal. 'The ^ ^ 
duplicate unit containing mpst information has been retained and the dtheirs 
discarded and consequently not counted in the subsequent account of - 
frequencies. The complexity of the. units can result in th^ same unif being 
cla'S'sified under more than one ^ub-<iriterion. This does not mean^that the unit 
becomes a duplicate. In the discussion of the placing of the'unJts on the 
new schedule, however, our main principle has been that one unit cannot ^ 
occur under the same main criterion in more than one sub-cxiterion. On the • 
other hand, it is possible for different parts of th^e unit' to satisfy the 
requirements of different main criteria. In the classification work 6f the phase 
described here, a number of units have been digicarded completely, since 
they were not thought to satisfy the requirements of 2iny sub-criterion. There 
can be several explanations of this. The method of working simultaneously 
with two evaluators and the detailed discussion of e^ch individual unit has 
certainly contributed to a more restrictive view than when €h6 evaluators 
worked separately witKa sub-criterion. The evaluators have' been better able 
to survey the entire schedule and this together with the thorqugh'discussion 
of the problems connected with lifelong learning have made them less inclined 
to make subjective interpretations ttcinin the initial period of classification. ^ 
The combination of sub-criteria mentioned earlier and the re -wordings can 
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alaro have contributed to certain units no longer fitting into the s/atem. 
I Thus the final result of the atlalysis and classification is that three 
sets of*material from Lgr 69, Lgy 70 and SIA, have been analyzed in 
accordance with the principles described above and classified accoxciing 
to tthe s^ime dchedulc. Once the duplicates had been disqarded, frequency 
calculations^-WBre- carried out for the main and sub-critexia in the three 
sets of material. In order that a detailed analyses can be presented, each 
unit must bg marked according to'the 'new category systeiti in each* '^ 
respective text. This work was done by m^^^'^^^;6the .feias^ and page 

' ' • ^ " " ^ 

reference's that had been noted on the liixit cards. Tn^s^e suits ^of the analyses 

1 > .. i\ '^^ ^ 

are presented in^ Chapter 3. • ■ ' , . ' ' 

" • . ' ^ ' - ,* ^ . 

In the meiin we -have presented tlTe re suits, of thb anzdys^s in a - 

quantitative wa y bu t o n several point? we have .completed the' presentation 

with qualitative discussions. The authors of the analysed texts have namely 

/considered some sections to b^* e specially important in relation to oth^r 

seftion^. Consequently we are aware of that a criterion can be* well provided 

far 'even if it only is mentioned very occasionklly^in the curriculum on the 

assumption that the formulations have been* strong. Since we have thought 

it urgent to be able to compare the three sets of material we have transformed 

Lgy 70 and the summary of SiA to Lgr 69 - lines. The different sections of 

-» ^ ^ \ 

the curricula vary to a considerable extent concerning the scope of the content. 

We have payed consideration to this fact and we work in the presentation of 

the resxilts constantly with relative numbers. The exemplifying s haye been 

.worked out so that important and typical units of^the^ criteria have b^ea 

presented. " , \ ^. 
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3. RESULTS OF THE ANALYSES 

Backgrdund to Lgr 69, Lgy 70 and SIA 

3. 1 Currictilum for the basic school (Lgr 69) 

1940 saw the start of a period of reform within the Swedish school system, 
which can be said to have initiated an era of continuous school reforms 
not yet completed. The period can be divided into three phases. The 1940's 
represented an investigatory phase, the i950's an experimental phase 
and the 1960's a transitional phase. The 1970's has b^en a phase of following- 
up and evaluation. (Marklujid, 1974.) ^ 

Following a thorough and comprehensive investigation, it was decided 
in principle as early as 1950 to introduce a nine-year* compulsory school. 
After a long period of experimentation, a decision was taken in 1962 to the 
effect that a basic school following the curriculum of 1962 should be 
introduced successively throughout the country over a period of 10 years. 
A number of revisions were made to the basic school and in 1969 a new 
curriciilum^as drawn up (Lgr 69). Since the autumn term of 1972 this 
curriciilum has been in effect in the entire basic school. At present the 
system is being followerd-up and evaluated and SIA 'is one part of this work. 

Lgr 69 consists of one general part and a number of supplements. 
The general part contains goals and guidelines, general directives for the 
activities of the school, timetables and syllabuses with instructions and 
comments. 

The supplement contains supplementary directives, comments and 
examples to the syllabuses and to certain sections of the general directives 
for the activities of the school. 

•The work described below has only concerned the general part of the 
curriciilum. We have ansdyzed goals and guidelines, general directives 
for the activities of the school and in addition syllabuses with directives 
and comments for the subjects Swedish and social studies. As an aid 
in reporting the results we have used the following main headings: goals 
and guidelines, home -school- society, cooperation, the free choice, study 
and vocational guidance, teaching, student welfare^ evaluation of the 
students' scholastic results, planning, Swedish and social studies. 

3. 2 Curriculum for the upper secondary school (Lgy 70) 

During the I950's the Swedish school debate focussed mainly on the problems 
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of the compulsory school, but in the 60' s the voluntary post- secondary 
school (gymnasium) began to attract more interest* In I960 a committee 
was appointed and in 1964 the Riksdag took a decision that .w^b then 
developed in more detail in the 1965 curriculum for the 'gymjiasimn' • 
In prief this reform meant that the independent and collatei'ally organized 
forms of the 'gymnasium' that had existed earlier*were incorporated into 
a single gymnasial school* The 1965 'gymnasium' is based on compl'etion^of 
nine years in the basic school. In 1969 it was decided to coordinate the ^ 
three separate school forms, the 'gymnasium', the two-year continuation 
school and the vocationetl school into one school form called the upper 
secondary school. Curricula for this school are. designated by the year 1970 , 
(Lgy 70). Vocational training and general education are under the 'same 
, principal and thereby the decisive step has been taken towards an integrated . 
.Swedish secondary school. (Marklund, 1974.) 

Like Lgr 69, Lgy 70 consists of a general part and a supplementary 
part. In addition special planning supplements were published for some two- ^.^T 
year lines and for the three and four-year lines. The general part contains , 
goals and guidelines, general directives, timetables and syllabuses. 

The work reported below has only taken up the general part. We have 
analyzed goals and guidelines, general directives and in addition the 
syllabuses for the subjects Swedish and social studies. As an aid in 
reporting the results we have used the following main headings: goals and 
guidelines, home -school- society,' cooperation, te?.ching, ^planning, 
information about the students and evaluation of their work, study materials, 
student welfare, Swedish and social studies. 

3. 3 Committee on the internal work of the school (SIA) 

The committee on the internal work of the school started work in the autumn 
of 1970, following a parlictmentary decision to analyze thoroughly the 
problems arising from the working environment of the school. This decision 
was the result of an intensive debate on the ^deficiencies of the ^chool'a 
working environment. The directives make it clear that 'SIA s main task 
concerns measures to help students with particular problems at school. 

As was indicated above, school education in Sweden was extended 
considerably d^jfing the 1940''s, 50's and 60's. The goal has been to give 
all young people the same chance of good education. The school has been 
given the external organization* that will apply during the foreseeable future. 
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It is only natural that now the internal work, the working envir.onment, 
has become t^xe centre of interest. SIA-reported on its findings in July 
1974. ' . * . 

Here we can give no more than an analysis. of a summary of the 
measures p'roposed by the committee • v 

3. 4 Distribution of the extracted units over criteria and curricula sections 

In order to be able to compare the extent to which the curricula and 
the a(ialyzed summary of the committee's work contain sections fav6urable 
to lifelong learning, we have converted both the original texts and the units into 
the same 8tandar<i, The imit (standard) chosen is the average numbex of words 
included in one line of the curriculum for the basic school, 
4 .When studying the extent to which units belonging to the different 

main categories occur in the curricula, it must be remembered that 
often the-saunne unit can be found under more than one main criterion. 

Box 1, Extent of occurrence of main criteria in curriculum for the basic 
school (ligr 69) 



A = Horizontal integration 

B = Vertical integration 

' C = Individual rr>aturity and 
self-realization 

, D j= Autodidactics 

E = Creativity, flexibility, 
equality 
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Box 1 shows the extejjt to which the five main criteria are dealt with in 
the curriculum for the basic school, ' 

In Lgr 69' the emphasis is placed on criteria D and A, ,The. curriculum 
makes good provision for individualization,, development of communication 
skills and openness towards society in general^ while less provision is 
made for vertical cooperation, , , • 
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Box 2 * Extent of occurence of main criteria in curriculum for upper 
secondary school (Lgy 70) 



A = Horizontal integration 

B = Vertical integration 

♦- • 

C = Individual maturity and 
self-realization 

D = Autodidactics 

B = Creativity, flexibility, 
equality 



23% 



5% 



12% 



26% 



8% 



B 



The imits in the curriculum for the upper secondary school that are favourabl 
to lifelong learning are distributed over the mailft criteria in roughly the 

same pattern as in the curriculum for the*basic school. 

^ «. 

Box 3 > Extent of occurence of .nain criteria in the summary of reporjt 
on the internal work of the school (SI A) 



A== Horizontal integration 

B = yertical integration 

C =: Individual maturity and 
self-realization 

D = Autodidactics 

E = Creativity, flexibility, . 
equality 
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The paftern from Lrgr 69 and Lgy 70, with the main criteria D and A 
domi^ating^ appears again in the analysis of the SIA summary. A great 
difference can be seen, however, concerning main criterion B. SIA places 
considerabjle importance on the transitions from one school level to tRe 
next throughout the school and the transition from pre->school to compulsory 
school. ^ \%| 

, Another way of studying the occurrence of units satisfying the \ 
requirements of the main criteria can be seen in the following boxe^^s. Here ^ 
we show how great a part of the text extracts is taken up by units belonging \ 
to one of the five main criteria- Presented i^i this way, the units can only ? 
occur dnce« ^ ^ - * 



Box 4 . The proportion of units on lifelong learning in different pections 
of the curriculum for the basit school (Lgr 69) " " • -J' 
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lines ety ation ^ tion- fare ir ' r. * * 
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Of t^e different sections in the curriculum for the basic schodl,^ the following 
are particularly dominated by a content that we consider faVjjurable to 
lifelong learning: **Study and vocational guidance**, *»The free choice*', »'Homen 

school- society^* and ''Goals and guideline s»^ The section ^valuation ' ' 
.students' w6rk»» has the smallest proportion of unite satisfyfftg our criteria. 



Box 5> The proportion of»units on lifelong learning in different sjWiona 
of the curriculum for the upper secondary school (Lgy 70) 
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The curriculum for, the upper secondary schooj. is jciot divided up in exactly 
the same way as the curriculum for the basic school. For this reason no 
direct comparison can be made between the two curricula* It should be 
^pointed out, however, that JLarge parts of the curriculs^ are as ^ood as identical 
The curriculum for the upper sec6ndary school is dtDminated^ by a content 
that we consider favourg-ble to lifelong learning, particularly in the sections, 
"Home- schopl- society", "Qoals and guidelines" and "Student welfare"* 
"Infarmatioii about the students an'd their work", which corresponds^ to the 
section ".Evaiuati on of students' work" in the curriculum for the basic school, 
has the smallest number of units satisfying the c;^iteria for lifelong learning* 

The summary of the report on the internal work of the school is com- 
prised to a total. of 21 % of units favourable t6 lifelong learning. 

3. 5 H orizontal integration . 
According to our vieVir of Jifelong learning, certain ct:iteria are particularly 
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critical in deciding whether the individual will become actively engaged 
in this process. Extensive and positive cooperation, between tjbe pjann^d, 
formal learning, at "school and the more unplanned*, info jfmsil. learning in 
the home environment helps create in the students a more integrated view 
of their, own situations. Experiences from the different environments of 
home and school taiCbe linked and utilized. Jhe homers positive attitude' 
towards the school is decisive for both the initiation and the continuation 

of lifelong learning. If the school is felt by the student "to be p^rt of 

i ' ^ 

the rest of society and not simply an isolated institution of learning, the 
foundations of an overall view .ollearning are being laid. Theije.aire abundant 
opportunities for active coope rati bn between school and society if the two 
parties adopt an open and positive attitude. 

Most people spend a large part of their lives in their professional 
role» Informatii^ about working life, visits to work places, and^ active- * 
participation in working life can produce a coordination betweeji school 
and work, which can help give the'students a realistic view of work and 
greater chances of satisfying their psychological needs in working life by a 
well-considered and planned choice of vocation. 

F^u;rther the school can give the students a more overall impression 
of learning by leaving as far as possible the artificial division of the school^^ 
work into special subjects. Even from the point of view pf pure learning 
psychology, it would be preferable to integrate the subjects into larger 
interest areas._It is important for the school to make use of vairious kinds 
of miass media in different learning situations^ in otdev to provide the 
students with the tools and possibilities that are a prerequisite for lifelong 
learning. Active u se bv the school of the cultural, facilities ajid events of 
the community can stimulate the students to continued activity in this area 
after they have left school. 

Even if a curriculum has satisfied all th^ cHteria that are favourable- 
to lifelong learning, this is not enough. In addition the intentions of the' 
curricula must be converted into practical school work. Teachers, 
administrators and authorities need concrete programmes for thi^ final . 
and decisive work. / ' 

The different part-criteria under A. ^'Horizontal integration*' are 
presented below with the wordings used in the analysis, followed by a 
report on the results for L<gr 69, Lgy 70 and the sumniary of SIA» 
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Summary of criteria A. ^^Horizontal iotegratdon" • * 

Al Integration home-school. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Parental visits to sfchool. 

Visits by. school staff to students' homes. 

The school's special' tasks and Responsibility towards thc^ home* 
The school's utilization of the students' experiences from home. 

A 2 Integration school -society. - • 

The school's' cooperation with local, regional and central authorities. 
The schdol's cooperation with volimtary associations. 
The students' study visits to social institutions. . ^ 
: .The school's orientation about society and social problems. 

A '3 Integration school- working life. 

Students' study .visits and trial .periods at different work places. 
Study amd vocational guidance. 

Visits to the school by representatives of working life. 
School teaching located to work place. 
Students' attitudes towards work and production. 

Students' application of school knowledge to the solution of practical 
jriroblems. . 



A 4 Integration of school subjects.^ 

Concentration o'f sections from different school subjects into larger 
areas .of work. - . 

Support of an understanding of the i:elation between different school 
subjects. 

A 5 ' Integration school-mass media (daily press, weekly press, xiiaeazines. 
radio and television). - . o • 

The school's treatment and discussion of problems brought, up in the 
mass media. - \ ^ ^ ^ . 

♦Use of mass me^ia in school work. . ' 

6 Integration school -cultural life*. / ' ^ ' 
Film, theitre, music, museums, library and sport*. 

7 Measures for implementation of currictxla in school work. 

guidance to help teachers convert the intentions of the curricula into 
practical school work. * • ^ 

Programme of action to be taken by re.gional and local school authorities 
regarding the application of the curricula. 

Receptiv^ess of school authorities to reactions to present syllabuses 
considering future revisions of syllabus. 
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3.5.1 Cu rH cid, am ^"or^the si c j£hool_ fLgr 69). 

Box 6 shows how the number of lines in- the curriculum for the basic school 
belonging to the main criteria A. '^Horizontal integration** are distributed 
over the sub- criteria A 1 - A 7. 

Box 6 . Number of lines favourable, to lifelong lekrning (^'LLL*')- belonging 
to the main criteria A divided between sub-categories, expressed 
a percentage of the total number of lines in the curriculum for 
th^ basic school {Lgj: '69). . * * 
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i 

'■A 4 



School 
Sjchool 
School 
School 



- home 
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- working life 
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A 5 = School - mass mediae 
A 6 =. School cultural life 
A 7 = Implernentatioh 
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Thus .the part-criteria A i and A Z a^re well satisfied in the cvirriculum, for 
the.bagic school. Provision has been made for the school to have 'many 
opportunities for contact with the students' homes and with the immediate 
community. Contacts with working life have ialso been ^iven a prominent 
position. In these respects the curriculum favours an openness towards 
home - society - working life that encourages the overall view of learning' 
described earlier and that gives the students the opportunity of working with 
infoiTTiation.from varied environments at school. * ' 

• ' 'the overall view of learning is further reinforced by the curriculum s 
recommendation that sections of different subjects should be concentrated 
'into larger aneas of work. Since lifelong learning also includes the informal 
opportunities for learning offered to the individual by press^ radio and 
teleyision, we consider it important that the school should utilize these aids 
and take'up problems brought to the foi;e in the mass media. The curriculum 
only satisfies these requirernents to a rather limited degree. 



For many people the cultural activities offered by the commiinity play 
important p4rt in satisfying their needs. In this context we can also 
>efer bac^c'to the discussion of the quality of life presented in the introductory 
chapter. To Boine extent Lgr "6.9 fulfila'the demamds of this criterion. If the 
schoql made a greater effort in' this.regpectr it would probably specially 
favour students wifh a less' stimulating home environment, a consideration 
th?tt is also one of the .main themes. of ti;e philosophy of lifelong learning. ' 
The curriculum is least satisfactory regarding the criterion concerning 
'the conversion of the written goals^into practical, school work. This deficiency 
m^uit be Qouside red Very serious .since the fulfilment of this criterion is 
wholly deciisive for whether the ihtentions of the curriculum are .to have any 
real fo^ce in the School work or simply remain a monument of^ beautiful ' 
thoughts. ' 

Box 7 presents figures showing the relation between the number of 
lines favourable tolifelong learning ("LLL**)*and belonging to the criterion 
"Horizontal integration". The figvires, which are "percentages^, show how 
large a proportion' of the respective curriculum sections deals with part- 
criteria A 1 - A 7. ' . / * 
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Box 7 > Proportion of the respective curriculum sections, expressed in 
percentages, that deal with the part-criteria A 1 - A 7 (Lgr 69) 
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Naturally enough the part-criterion **Homer school*' is well- represented in 
the section ***Home- school- society*\ Examples of units that are classifie*d 
under this stib-category are: "Cooperalion between school and home can 
often take the form of meetings arranged by the school board or of parents' 
meetings at the school. But this is far from being sufficient since there 
is little chance of reaching the majority of parents in this way and the 
actual work of informing people is a new and difficult task** and "Parents must 
be told how the school is organized, what opportunities there are for choice 
between subjects and courses and what consequences the different choices 
have for continued education:. The sections on **Study and vocational guidance** 
and' ''Student welfare** have also produced a large proportion of units under 
the part -criterion. This shows the importance placed by the writers of the 
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curriculum on the common responsibility resting on school and home. 
This applies not least to students with various kind3 of difficulties at 
school. One of the units belonging to the section pn student welfare is the 
fbUowing: "In order to be able to help a student with some kind of difficulty 
at school effectively, the class teacher must as y^s pointed put above primari- 
ly get some idea of the reason(s) that can lie behind the problem. This should 
be done through personal conversations witli the student cind, if it is thought 
suitable, with the parents too". Only one unit has been placed under the 
heading "Planning", which can be thought rather surprising. It would ^ 
reasonable for representatives of the home to participate to a greater extent 
,in the planning phase of the learning process in order to get real influence 
over the work of the school. Like A 1 the part-criterion A 2 "Integration 
school - 4{Ociety" has natur^ly been concentrated to "Hoane - school - society". 

In absolute terms the chapter "Teaching" has received a large share of 
units from the criterion. The curriculum recommends extensive cooperation 
during the actual work of learning isi school. Typical examples from this 
chapter are "As far as possible traffic instruction should be linked to the 
general road safety information given by the community, which is organized 
centrally by the national road safety council in cooperation with road safety 
organizations and associatiqns and regional ajid local road safety committees** 
and "Common work can also* be introduced into th^ school timetable on a more 
irregular basis amd linked with events and happenings within the school or 
elsewhere in society". In the introductory chapter, "Goals and guidelines" 
which tnust be considered essential, the curriculum states the value of 
cooperation between school and society. Such cooperation can safeguard the 
school from the isolation tendencies that can afflict educational institutions. , 
An example of the units under "Goals and ^guideli/ie s" can be given: "The 
interaction between school ar^d society must \>e such that the work of the 
school is not only fxilfilling a function corre^sponding to the curi-ent needs 
of society but also on a long-term basis becomes sL positive creative force 
in the development of society". Since "S\yedish". is a central subject, yft is 
surprising that not a single unit marking the cooperation between school and 
society has emerged in the analysis under this heading. 

The part-criterion dealing with the cooperation "School - working lifp'^ ' 
is weighted most heavily in the chapter "Study and vocational guidance". 
Here as before the curriculum clearly aims at providing for an openness 
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that , will help give the students an overstll view. A typical example taken 
from the section '*Study and vocational guidatnce^^ is ''Study and vocational 
guidsuice should also provide informatioxi about society's need for different 
groups of trained people, thus helping students and parents who a'rfe planning 
training and careers to take into consideration raore longrange labour 
market per8pectives'^ For the same reason as in A 1 the low fi^equency 
for ''Swedish'* is notable. " ^ 

Relatively "Integration between school subjects*' has the gi^eatest 
representation in the chapter dlled '^Planning'*. The demsind for the , / 
learning content to be arrsuiged in natural interest areas is w^U satisfied / 
in the curriculum- A ^ood example of the way in whjich the curriculum fulfils 
the requirement of the part-criterion A 4 in the section '/Teaching^ is'^In 
theme teaching the foundation is formed not of material divid(B:d into sui>ject8,, , 
but of chosen units of material in the form in which the ^tudents meet them' 
in real life*'. In ''Swedish" too the curriculum has errtphisi^.ed the aim^ of 
concentrating the subjects into larger work areas.. pne unit from' the section 
"Swedi^sh" is "Opportunities for combining the teaching with that i^ oth^r 
subjects should be utilized". This exarhple gives a good pictur^ ,of th^ t'r^snd 
shown in the curriculum towards cooperation between sxitjects. \ . 

The cooperation "School - mass media" has th^e gireaWst proportion of 
units in the 8eption'"Social studies". The following exaini^l^" illustr^^^ \ 
the cooperation between school auid m^ss rnedi-a can be ejicoura'ged; \'Tlie . 
mcrning assembly can be used to help arouse and d6epj5n interest in aiTs<i. 
feeling for /^ther peoples and culture Sj'^^icir^ human beings' ^dependence on each^ 
other and for the importance of international cooperation. Concrfete starting* 
points caui be taken from life, the school, the class, the ho?he, the ' cpmrnunityV 
frpm everyday events as they are reflected in newspapers, on television and 
on the radio". Not a single unit from th# part-criterion A 5 is to .be fouird j^/ 
under the section "Planning", which is remarkable. ^ • • ' " 

The part-criterion "Cooperation school-cultural life" is mainly * , 
satisfied in the sections "Goals suid guidelines" and "Swedish". Two unitB • ^'^ 
in the part-criterion "Cooperation school-cultural life" from, the section 
"Swedish" are: "It is importsuit for child reif -^nd young people to experience ^ 
professional theatre too. Theatre performsuices give the teacher important 
tasks in preparing the students suid giving them the opportunity after the ' 
performance of discussing together what they have seen and heard, if ^ ^ 
possible together with the producer and actors" and "A more long range goal 
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should be to^nakje the students iptexested ia participating in the ma^fxy-. 
facetted cultural li^6 off^redlto people in our society today through Books, 
newspapers and journals, th^ati'e, radio, film and television. It should *be 
an important task of the school to create an open attitide towards cultural 
activi^ties of various kinds and 'to accustom the students to following the. . ' . 
development of the forms of expression within e. g. literature, theatre 
and film'^ In this way the curriculum pro^des opportunities for^ satisfying 
^the cultural needs of the .student and for awakening an interest that can be 
retained even after, the completion of schooling. Within the criterion Reported* 
on abctve therfe is once more no repje Srentat^on in the section **Plaiining". 

•As ha^ been mefttio;ied earlier, "Measures for application" of the • , 
curriculum in piractical school work" is missing from most of the sectiorfs 
of the. curriculum. In this respect ''Goals and guidelinep*'* is the rhost^ . ' 
lavbtired. ,Oae eacample from .this section is "Realization of. the* basic school's* 
goals and continuous ^renewal of the' Internal work requires a high degree 
of 6o9peration both outwardly, ^wath parents, authorities and individuals in 
.the immedi^t^. community, and inwardly between the many people whose j6b * 
it is lb lead^ implemefit and develop'th^ work of the school. In these respects 
the*&chool board'knd the school principals have an important part to play**. 

We cai^ .sum up by* saying that Lgr 69 highly favours cooperation b^tw^en 
school and home and betwe eii/'achoor - au4" s^ g^^^y* The imrpOrfant element" 
of convering the verbal phrases into' .practical application is almost totally' 
absent^ however^ .. . - < ' , - * , ^ 

Ctirr^cidum ^or^ ; 
Box 8 shx>ws hdw the number of lin^s in the curTiculufm fo^ the upper 
secondary school belonging to the main criterion A* '^Horizontal integrati^W 
is distributed ^ver the sub-criteria A:4 - A7. . 
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Box 8 . Number^ of Imes favourable to lifelong learning (**LLL") belonging 
to the main criteria A divided between sub^categories, expressed 
in.'a percentage of the total number of lines in the curriculum for 
the upper secondary school (Lgy'VO) 
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As in Lgr 69, the part-criteria A 1 and A 2 are well covered by the curriculum 
for the upper secondary school, even if there is less emphasis on the 
.contacts between school and home. This is reasonable considering that 
higher demands must be made on tjie students' independence in this age group, 
CoJtact with working life is of great im^portance for the students in the 
up|)er' secondary school since many of {hem will go directly from completed 
schooling to the labour market. This applies in patticular to those taking 
the vocational training lines. The curriculum shows an awareness of the 
problems involved and gives examples of measures that can help make the 
transition to working life smooth. If the student feels that the learning 
situations with v^hich he/she is confronted at school are relevant to working 
li!(e, this should stimulate a further interest in the extensive formal and 
informal educational opportunities made a?vailable by society* 

Lgy , 70 has paid particular attention to the importance of concentrating 
sections from different school subjects into larger areas of work. The upper 
s^econdafy school works with a marked subject teacher system and there is 
a' considerable risk of^there being deep clefts between the subjects. It is 
essential fpr lifelong learning that the students should in school experience 
learning situations that are as close to life as possible. Working with themes 
that encompass several subjects increases the realism, of the school work. 
Much more emphasis is placed in subject integration in Lgy 70 than in Lgr 69. 

' ' • . 50 ■ 1 • . 
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The cooperation school-mass media and school -cultural life is taken up very 
littl6 in the curriculum. A deficiency that was also pointed out in connection 
with Lgr 69 is that almost nothing is done in the way of toncrete directives 
to try to convert the intentions of the curriculum into practical school work. 

Box 9 gives the relative figures for the number of LLL linens, belonging ' , 
, to the criterion A. "Horizontal integration*'. The figures show how large a 
^proportion of the respective sections of the curriculum deals with the 
part-criteria A1-A7.. ^ 

♦ 

Box 9 > Proportion of the respective curriculunj sections, expre^se.d in ^ 
percentages, that deal deal with the pkrt- criteria A 1 I A 7 (Lgy 70) 
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Part-Crit^rioti A 1 has naturally oeen cooc-entr^ted on the. chapter "Home - 



school - society"* Examples are'given of l.he forms^this cooperation can, 
take: "The home must be ma'de acquainted wiih the various functions of the 
school and the people responsibly for them, Fuirther the content of these 

(p ' i , » \ 
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fvuarctions must fae clarified, together with the ways in whioli^xpert help with 
different matters can mast easily be obtained. Such information rnust be spread 
in sUch a way that it reaches all parents". In the unit described abov^ -the ^ 
school is to take the initiative in making contact. Th^ curriculum also ■ 
stresses the importance of there being a continuous two-way communication 
between school and home.. The chapters "Goals and guidelines" and "Student 
welfare" are also relatively well-represented under part-criterion A , ^ 
The following imits are taken from the sections "Goals and guidelines" and 
I'Student welfare" respectively: "R,egarding yoimger students,* it is of the 
greates importance that the home and school cooperate, and - when thi,s is judged 
to benefit the student- try to bridge the differences in norms that can exiat 
.between home and school. In order to be able to contribute properly to 
the development of each student, the schobl needs to be aware of the student's 
home environment and the parents should be given the opportunity of 
participating in the work of the school" and "By means of .conversation and, 
other contacts the school counsellor should help clarify causal connections 
and clear up misunderstandings, thereby creating a favourable atmosphere ^ 
for cooperation with the home". Both accentuate an aspect that is very 
important from the point of view of lifelong learning, namely ||^at the stufient 
must feel that the basic attitudes of home and school are in agreement in order 
to obtain a harmonious learning situation* "Teaching" is among the sections 
lacking lUiits under A 1, which is rather. remarkable. 

?he part-* criterion A 2 "Integration school- society" i"» the most 
dominaiht in the section "Social, studies".. A unit expressing the importance 
placed by the curriculum on an intimate interaction between the activities of 
school arw^ community is worded as follows: "Society is changing rapidly an<f 
the school must preserve and stimulate the students'' interest<in participating 
actively in the work of society. The school cannot be isolated from the 
rest of society. Therefore the .school work must be well-adapted not only to 
the devel^opment of the individui student but also to that of society". This ^ .; 
view greatly supports the principle of lifelong learning* As expected, the 
part-criteria "Goals and guidelines" and "Home -school -society" are also well 
covered under A 2. Several sections are not represented, the most surprising 
being the chapter "Swedish". 

The part-criteria A 3 "Integration school -working life" has igo^^trlxnits 
under "Cooperation"* A typical example of a unit under the- section 
'•Cooperation", which mostiy deals with questions of study and vocational 
^ guidance, is the following: "Study and vocational guidance must be conducted 
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iii cooperation with those responsible for the vocational information given by 
the basic school and by industry and institutions outside the school, primarily 
the labour market department, which is responsible for the vocational guidajice 
activities not undertaken by the school staff. From'the aspect of lifelong 
learning, these information problems are of great significance, since a success 
ful transition by the student from studies in the upper secondary school 
to higher education or professional work can contribute to crating a 
positive attitude to future training opportunities. In ''Goals and guidelines'* 
and ''Teaching** too the curriculum has provided for cooperation between 
school and working life. ' * • 

. / In the sections "Planning^ and "Teaching" Lgy 70 has covered satisfacto- 
rily the demands made under part- criterion A 4, "Integration bet\^een school 
subjects". The curriculum of the upper secondary school accentxxates mu-ch 
more strongly than Lgr 69 the need for subject integration. The following 
units have been tak^n from the sections "Planning" and "Teaching" respectively: 
"Since a lot of teachers are affected by cooperation between subjects, 
careful common planing is necessary, preferably resulting in a detailed 
programme schedule. The, pitfalls that cpji ^.ccompany long, extensive 
coordination projects can usually be avoided by mean^ of limited contacts" 
and "It is important that the individual teach€*r feels his work to be part of a 
greater whole and one of the many contributions to the development of the 
students' personalities. Cooperation over the subject boundaries encourages 
such a* view^and at the same time increases ^the awareness of both teachers 
and students of the fact that all subjects in the upper secondary school are 
parts that are necessary to the whole".. These units point out the importahce 
of a. total view in learning and of th^ will to cooperate that is a prerequisite 
for a wider integration of subjects; \ < * - 

The ciirricxilum devotes little attention to cooperation between school 
and mass media and between school amd cultural life. The same deficiency 
is to be found in^ Lg^ 70 as in Lgr 69 concerning concrete directives for the 
translation of the written curricula into practical school wox^k. . ^ 

^ \ ' ' i ^ 

3.5.3 C ommi tJte^e_on^ L^J-L iY^ rk_of J:he^^ 9h5£L{§IA) 

Box 10 shows how the lines in the summary of the/report o^ the internal wprk 
of the school belonging to the main criterion A are distributed over the sub 
criteria A i - A 7. 
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Box 10. 



Number of lines favourable to lifelong learning^'LLL'O belonging 
to the main criteria A divided between sub-c^kgories, expressed 
in^a percentage of the total nilmber of lines in the summary of 
the'* report oWthe internal wie>rk of the school (SIA). 
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The report sttongly emphasizes {Be importance of Close cooperation between 
th^ school and the local authorities. This integration between the school 
and the immediate community is essential if the students are to be given a 
positive attitude towards lifelong learning and the. will to enter upon such 
activities. The school must not act as a state within the state, but striye 
continuously for opex^sje ss towards the community's different organizations 
and a,bove alj'^with those -p^^:^gi^ding activities for young people. A unit from 
the part-cfriterion A 2 that gives cui example of cooperation between school 
and society is the following: *'The committed is of the opinion that mariy of 
its suggestions, primarily the Concept of the continuous school day and a ^ 
better coordination between the school and the community's other measures 
for children aiid adolescents^ would give the local authorities new and conside 
ably better opportunities' to acoomodate without fricti(j^A and to the satisfaction 
of the employees a change which the general development' of sodiety is ' 
bringing about^^ 

The measures proposed by the committee also cover the important 
work of creating contact between the formal learning that t^es place in the 
school auid the inforn^al learning situations of the homes environment. One , 
very concrete measure for cooperation is suggested by the committee in the 
following unit taken from part-criterion A 1: ''Every parent with a child in 
the basic school should have the legal right to be free fram work for pne day . 
per child cind school level in order to be able to go to the school for informa- 
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tion And conversation with staiff. JThe commixnit^ should re-emburse 
the pa'rent^ for loss, of wages thrbugh the f.amily insurance system'* . Such, 
measures can help create in parents a positive attitude tqwarda school 
activities- Nume tons research reports have come to this r^ult. The 
coiTimittee also shows an interest in itew measures under part- criterion A 3^^ 
'^Integration 'school -working life'\ This applies in particular tW3:eixilorce00S^t 
of study and voctitional guidance at the transition from school to gainful 
employment, ''Special appointments on the county labour> cquncils for 
cQope ration with the school concerning students not continuation eind 
under st;^nding between school and working life. Integration between school 
subjects so that the studens experience more lifelike, learning situations c^n 
be achieved by the 'teachers working together in teams. Another soluti?on 
of ther problems of subject integration, taken up under part-criterion A 3, 
is: ''The in-service training for teachers in the basic school' should aim 
at making it possible for the teacher to teach more subjects tltat those ^ 
originally included in his degree''. The part-criteria A 5, A 6 and A 7 have 
together got only one unit. 

_ The proposals given in the committee' report cover the school's 
cooperation with horiae, society cuid working life"^satisfactoril^y. What -is 
lacking most are concrete h^dbooks for various categories of schobl 
personnel. -The la.ck of such guidelines Ccui result in the discrepancy between 
the i{itentions of the curricula and the internal work pf the •school remaining. 
The'purpose of SIA >^as to bridge this gap." • , . 

■r " ' • 

3.6 . Vertical integration ^ 

/ ' "* - 

O^T view of lifelong learning as described earlier includes in the process 

not only formal learning, but also informal, raindCm leaiming activities* 

One part of the individual's life cycle that is very important in this respect 

is that preceding entrance into the compulsory school. It is during these 

Vfears that the child^s natural curiosity, desire to imitate and playfiilne.^si 

are expressed most actively. The desire to experiment and discover is 

importaint in the Basic learning of Icuiguage and th^ first concepts of number. 

All the i:andom learning that has taken place prior to formal schooling must 

be utilized cuid developed. We know, for example, that when starting school 

children have mastered a couple of thousand words through non-formal learnin 

Thus the. school should use working methods that makt^ it possible for the 

student to continue the process of learning that has b(een started with such 

success* These factors indicate the necessity for close cooperation between 

* .•.'». . • 

. rrr: ' ^ * 
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the ichool and the pre -school activities that exist in the country. Above 
all we should strive for"^ smooth transition to formal schooling, since the 
* student's first impression of more formalized learning can be decisive 

ior his iuture. An important part of lifelong learning. is to Have the ability 

i *i. - ' * 

_ to learn from one's peers. It is necessary for the; school integrate and - 

develop the grpup situation to which the children have become accuitomed 
, ' in free playing ^d pre-fichool activities. It is self-evident that the school \ 
should form an important part of lifelong learning* If the school is to be able 
to stimulate effectively the students' ability and desire to continue learning, 
it must be felt by the students to be a whole. This means that the knowledge » 
skills aJ^d attitudes. acquired by the students at one school level must be 
adequate. and suitable for use at the following l^vel.'This reqiiires cooperation 
between those, representing different sections of the school organization. 
A well'^prepared transition from one school level to the next can create 
in the student an attitude positive. to learning. Such as\ attitude is decisive 
for participation in future learning situations. So far we, have dealt^with the 
schools for children axid adolescents. After/ this some students choose to , 
leave school and start work instead. Others continue their" forrhal schooling 
at university and college. Irrespective of the form in which the students 
ydsh to satisfy their learning needs^ it is of^great importance that they 

^ should be given infoJmation^about the total .educationSd opportunities offered 
by society. This applies to the organization, working methods and entrance 
requirements foj Various kinds of adult education. A well -developed system 
of cooperation between the Schools for young people and the various foxlms. 
o'£ adult education can improve the chances of meeting the new educational 
needs t^t arise from developments in society. If everybode within the school 
could be^given a positive attitude towards learning land an ability to utilixe 
;the di&erent educational facilities available in the community, the discussion 
. on the short-term educated and catchment activities might become less > 
significant* By short-term educated is meant people with only a short formal 
education. Since learning can take place in many ways other than through . 
^ organized education, the term, short-term educated can be somewhat 

misleading. One can have satisfied oner's learning nteds quite satisfactorily 
without having many years of schooling. Qur view of learning and education 
can perhaps lead to the discussion of short-term education and catchment 
activities becoming more differentiated and less discriminating regarding 
people \tilth ^short formal education. 

Summary of. the criterion B> "Vertical integration' * " ^ 

, Bi 1 Integration school -students' experiences prior to compulsory schooling. 
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•Formal conferences wifli th^ staff of school and pre- school, . ' . T 

• Opportunities for pre-^school children to visit the compulsory school* 

^ , ♦ ' '< 

The school's interest in studying the ability of the beginners and their 
interest in the work of thg' compulsory^ schooit ' ■ 

Continuity between the'^ curriculum of the gojcxipulsory school and the 
pre^ school* ; ' ^ , , 

B 2 ♦ Integration , between different school levels. - * ' ' . * f9 

^ Iformai conferences with staff from different school levels* 

The school organized as a united ba^ic school as opposed to a parallel 
schppl system* * ' 

. Continuity betwee^n the organization and study cpntent of different 
school levels* t * ' * 

Measures in support of the continuity. of the students' studies and 
encouraging a" smooth tramsition 'between levels. • * 

B 3 Integration school -adult education* - * , • * . , 

Coordination school -university {collie ge). " * 

Coordination school -different forms of adult education* ; 

Information to students about the organization; working methodi and 
, . entrance requirements for different forms of adult education. ^ 

2* 6» 1 Curriculum . * • - 

The number oT.jt^LL lines belonging to the main criterion B. ^^Vertical 

int^ration." is '.distributed over the sub-criteria B 1 3, expressed in 

percentages of the total ^number of lines in the curriculum for the basic 

schdoli as follows: ' ' . " • ' /. 

B i ^'Integration school - pre-schobl exp'eriences*': 1 %, • , , • 

B 2 ^'Integration between different school levels'*,:* 3 fo 

' B 3 ''Integration school - adult education": 2 % ^ ^ ' 

The integration between different levels of the 'basic school is the • j.^ 

. part -criterion that is covered best by the curriculum. This i'S not altogether 

surprising, since it must be easier to cooperate within the regular school 

flystem that with the institutions and organizations responsible for the 

. ■ * ' *• ^ ' , , . ^ ^ 

learning situation before and after .regular s'chooling. In Sweden. this school 

. . ^ ' ^ - * \ . • . . 

form ip under the auspices of a central department, the'Swedish Board o£ , 
.Education, while those organizsing other forms of education liave, other 
principals. Certain difficulties in communication make themselves felt here. 
Thus the curriculum' makes gobd provision for the students to be able to 
transifer^as smo6thly as possible from oneievel to the ne^cjf . To t|iis*end ^ 
personal contacts are^ arranged between repres^ntatiyes of differe'nt levels 
and measures kve taken to encourage continuity iri metl{odft and study eContent. 



The curriculxim is also relatively detailed concerning the transfer to different 
forms of adult education. Students ar6 informed both of the range of educational 
activities offered by the community and of the working methods and entrance 
requirements for different educations and training courseir. It is of great 
importance that the requirements under part-criterion B 3 are observexi, ' 
since lifelong learning can be used among other thing's for linking compulsory^ / 
education with the field of adult education. Thus if the abundant opportutxities . 
for adult education are not utilized this should be the result not of ignorance 
of the exi atence of these facilities, but of the conviction that one can satisfy 
one'^s needs through other cuctivities and in other non-formal lea^rning 
fitxiations. The part-criterion that is least satisfied under main criterion B 
is the coordination between the school and the experiences of the students 
prior to compulsory schooling. This can partly be because there is a 
special supplement to the curriculum dealing with starting school and the 
integration of the pre-school with the primary level of the basic school. 
It is imperative that the school should make use of the learning that han taken 
place during the first, so-important phase of the life cycle. The knowledge, 
skills and attitudes acquired by the children prior to sdhool age by means 
of natural curiosity, imitation and play lay a good foundation -for continued 
leariiing in the compulsory school. Experiments are underway in Sweden to 
integrate the school and pre- school more effectively and in a future revision* 
of Lgr 69 part- criterion B 1; will probably be better^ covered. 

Box 11 presexrts relative figures, regarding tl^e number pf LLL lines, 
belonging to the criterion 'IVertical integration**. The figure-s, which argf 
percentages, show how great a jjjropoxtion of the^ respectiv6 sections of the 
curriculum deal with the part- criteria B 1 - B 3. - i . 



Box 11 * Proportion of respective sections of curriculum dealing with the 
part-criteria B 1 - B. 3, /expressed in percentages (jLgr 69) 
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As wa3 shown above, very few units-hav^J:>een classified under the part- 
criterion B 1. The ioU owing unit has been taken from the section called • 
••Teaching", indicating how the school should use a working methocl that^ 
encia^g'es the learning acquired earlier by *th.e children: "It is e^ssential 
that the' fir St teaching of language and mathematics should lay a solid 
foiindation. Children are' thought tb have learnt on an average a couple of 
thousamd words before they start achooh This has taken place through their 
hearing the wor,ds while seeing, feeling and tasting and thtough the.ir imitating 
•anji speaking to^ others. The first teaching in Sweden for the beginners should 
encourage the acquisition of increased vocabulary in the same natural way" 
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The part-crilerion B 1 i3 not represei^^d under '^Goeds and guidelines", 
which is an ilnfortunate deficiency. 

"Coordination between different school levels" is the part- criterion 
under which the curriciilum has given most units. The relatively largest 
number of units coifies frbm the chapters "The free clioice" and "Teaching". 
The following units are'examples of how the curriculum encourages cooperation 
between schoo^ievels, thus, attempting to s^-tisfy needs that different age- 
levels create within the same subject area: "Cooperation between the head 
teachers of the respective school levels is a prerequisite for an effective 
coordination of road safety education" and "Particular points and 
items yx the teaching Stre not a natural part of one subject alone, but should 
be t^en up within two or^^more subjects and at all levels. They should 
therefore be paid^pecial attention when the teaching is being planned, 
both in order to arrange the .necessary cooperation between the subjects in 
question within the same ^ade, and in order to provide the required 
x:ontinuity suifl suitable degree of difficulty throughout the student's entire 
s.chooling". Measures for fkcilitating the transition between levels wrfnin the 
compulsory school are of central importance for lifelong learning. If the ^ 
-students have been given the Knowledge, skills and/attitudes that make it 
possible to pass from one level to the next without initisil difficultie^s, 
a positive attitude towards learning in general is established. Somewhat ^ . 
surprisingly the part-criterion appears to have ipiO unit under the section 
"Sbidy suid vocational guidance" and "Planning". 

. »The part-c3;iteriQn dealing with cooperation between the school and 
adult education, which is relatively well-i^epresented in the curriculum, 
i^ centred entii^ely on the sections "Study and vocational guidance" and 
"Goals cuid guidelines". .Examples providing evidence of the' way in which 
the curriciilum encourages a continuation of education within adult education 
are the following: "Study and vocational guidance should ensure that the ' 
sttidents are informed s^bout the ^opportunities now, open, to every adult to continue 
school education later in life"'and "It is also the duty of the school to 
provide continuous information to the home throughout the studejit^s schooling 
about the organization of the basic school and the opportunities available for 
continued 'education or on the labour-market". Stu<ly auid vocational guidance 
in the Swedish basic school is- well-orgaxiized and in addition to the information 
the teachers can give, a specialist^ in the field is available for consultation. 

- GO . ■ . 
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One would possibly have expected the part- criterion to have been represented 
under the section '^SocicLl studies^'. 

In summing up it can be said that the cooperation between different 
school levels has been covered very satisfa^orily in the curriculum 2uxd 
that the coordination with adult education is aJso represented at an acceptable 
level. On the other hand there are/deficiencies in the general part of the' 
curriculum concerning the coordination between the s^chool and. the pre- 
school experiences of the children* This weakncos can be explained, however, 
by the fact that a special supplement ^'Starting, s^chool*' deals with these 
problems.,. 

The niimber of LLL lines belonging to the main criterion B are distributed 
over the sub-criteria B 1 - B 3, expressed in percentages of the total number 
of lines in the curriculum for the upper secondary school, as follows: 
B 1 Integration school - pre-school experiences: 0 % 
B 2 Integration between different school levels: 2 % 
B 3 Integration school - adult education: 3 % 

The curriculum for the upper se<:ondary school has no unit under B 1 
, ''Integration School -students' experiences prior to compulsory schooling''* 
This is reasonable since the up^^r" secondary school does not work with 
^ students in this age -group* The change-over from the upper secondary school 
adult education' that is go important from the point of view of lifelor^g learnjLpg 
has already been dealt with, as has the integration between different 
school levels* ' , * 

In Box 12 tl^e relative figjtres are given for the number of LLL lines 
belonging to the criterion ^'Vertical ^tegration''* The figures, which are ' - 
percentages, show the proportion of the Respective sections in the curriculum 
for the upper secondary school dealing with the part-criteria B 1 - B 3. 
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Box IZ . Propbrtdon of respective sections of curricialum dealing with'^the 
part-criteria B 1 - B 3, expressed in percentages (Lgy 70} 
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The part-criterion B 3 is contred on the section "Cooperation**. .The following 
is one of several ^its from this section that mainly take up questions of 
study and vocational guidance: "Study and vocational guidance should give the 
students information about the' circumstances named here and the underlying 
factors. They should also be told, however, about new opportunities that 
can be made available to them through different forms of adult education 
after the. upper secondary schpoP*. It is remarkable that there are no units 
under B 2 in the section on study and vocational guidance. The integration of 
different school levels is taken up in the sections **Goald aiid guidelines'* 
and **Teabhing**. It is important for the upper secondary school to add to that ' 
which the basic school has given the students in the way of communication 
skills, A central task here is to develop their means of expressing themselves 
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Wally and ih* writing",, from the section ''GpaTs and guidelines" expresses 

,the exhpha sis; placed by the curriculimi on*continuity*in schooling. , 

^ 3- 6. 3 . Cgmmitte^jmjhe^ 

The Atunber oi LLL lines belongi?ig to the main criterion Bis distributed 

over the subrcriteria B i -.B 3,^exprASsed iri percentages of the total 

number of lines in the summary of the rejJort on the intetnal work of the 

school, as follows: ^ 

1 . . * • 

B 1 Integration schoorr> pre- school experiences: 3% 

B 2 Integration between different' School levels': 2 

i" f • 

B 3 Integration school - adult education: 0 % 

. SIA has stressed the nefed to achieve the requisite continuity between 
pre-school and the compulsory school. The repprt states: "When discussing 
possible measures for the transition from pre-school to primary level, 
the committee has woVked mainly from the findings of research in developmental 
psychology and above all the discussion around the concept of school miiturity. . 
The considerable overlapping in the development of students in the pre-school 
and primary level, the influence of environmental factors and the relative 
uselessness of the concept of school maturity are just a few of the ci^r cum stances 
that have been" particularly heeded in the proposed measures". This quotation 
is taken from part-criterion B 1 and shows the committee's understanding 
of the importance of utilizing in the primary school the learning and methods 
of learning acquired by the children before starting their compulsory s,chooling. 

The committee's report- has also satisfied the requirements set up by 
the part -criterion B 2 '^Integration between different school levels". Various 
measures can be takenJto-ea.se- the-^pexiod-s, so critical from the aspect of 
lifelong lear^iiagr^hen the students pass from one school level to another 
within the school system. Wider cooperation between teachers at different 
level's can increase understanding between different categories of teachers. 
Sometimes when transferring to another level the student remains at the ' 
same school, or it can mean going over to a new school. The latter circum- 
stance' makes introductory periods of various length necessary. If the 
school system has class, teachers at the one level and subject teachers at 
Ithe nekt, greater demands are made on the ability of the students to' adapt. 
List6ning-in and conferences forleachers and students representing different 
levels can help bridge the strains and stresses involved. A ^common, overall 
planning across tlie school levels should guarantee thfe students more contin- 
uity in their schooling. The strains involved are often felt most by the problem 
students. An example of how aware the conamittee has been of the problems 
of changing school level is the following: "Changing to. a new school level does 
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not only create problems, 'but can also mean positive new features in the 
school environment. The task set 'the committee, however, has been to 
examine problems and difficulties in the school and*it has therefore been- 
natural to approach school level transition from this viewpoint'^ 

The small number of units xxnder the .part-criterion B 3 "Integration 
school-adult education** is quile taiderstandable. The directives of the. 
committee did not include an analy^a of this phase of the vertical integration, 
but placed the eri^phasis whblly on the internal work of the primary and 
secondary schools. . * 

The SIA report has covered relatively^well the main criterion B 
'^Verticad integration**, which ^was found to be the one with the least iinits 
^ in the analyses of the. curricula. 

3.7 Individual maturity - self-realization 

The two main criteria "Horizontal integration'' and "Verticatl integration'* 
mainly fake up practical organizational aspects of what is favourable to life- 
long learning,^ Following the division of educational needs into quantative 
and qualitiative ones, a,s we did in the intrqductqry chapter, the two above- 
mentioned criteria can fc^e placed mainly on^he organizational side. The 
rnain category C. *^Ltldi vidua! maturity - sdM^ realization'' is of a different 
nature and involves nriainly a qualitative apprioach. Satisfaction of qualitative 
educsttional needs implies linking up with the gocils and content of'learning. 
The Words individual and self found in the name gi\jen to tTtie criterion mark 

' that the emphasis is Ceijtred on the individual and his needs. This natuf^ally 
does not mean th^t the ne^ds experienced by the pidividual at diffje rent* stages 

• during his life cycle cag be.'re^garded^s isolated phenomena. A human being 

does not act in a so cfial vacuum >ut in a constant interaction with his physical 

and social environment, the society. §u,ch interaction must obviously colou.r.^ 

the needs experienced by the individual^ The rather rigid teacher- Controlled 

education given in the« primary and secondary schools can be an obstacle 

to the development of qualities such as those included in main criterion C. ' 

^ • ' t 

D.uring recent years, however, the'trend within this ' school form too has been 

to let' the students participate in planning bojth the' content ahd working methods 

of the education. Student control and problem awiireness are concefpts that 

o^cMT increasingly frequently in the educational* debate and. this ^applies to ' 

all kinds of -educational institutions. Since lifelong learning includes not only, 

formalized educatipn of various kinds b'vit also' informal/ random learning 

'.»... ' ' ' " * / ^ ' • 

activities, there are counfless possibilities for satisfying needa brought up 



under crite'rion C, irrespective of how the organized education .at institutions 
is conducted. . . - . . 

• The traditional view of education and learning ha^ over-empha:sized 
the intellectual side. Factual and memorized knowledge within theoretical 
su'bject areas has been highly valued^ 'Such knowledge is also easy to handle 
in that it*is relatively easy to evaluate. Lifelong learning demands from, 
people an all-round effort, which in addition to the cognitive part means<. 
emotional commitment, willingness to cooperate, a feeling for artistic 
values and purely physical achievements* These parts must not be regarded 
separately so that different individuals represent different parts. TJh^ 
qualities menti'on^^ above should be integrated and balanced within thfe same 
individual, in order to satisfy the paVt-criterion ^'^All-round personal 
' maturity^^ ' • . ' 

The content of formal education and the range of educational activities 
on the whole should be such that problems can be illuminated from different 
aspects, *e* g. political and religious.' This' means among other things that 
any. reappraisal 5f the learning content must be of a global nature and not 
narrowly focussed on national and/or Western values. The final goal of 
Ufelang learning is to improve the (Juality cA life and thi& is intimately « 
associated with the systerr^ of values prevailing in the society in which one 
lives. An analysi^s with economic, poliiical, religious and social aspect's 

would* be needed to clarify what ane means by '**a good life*'. In ordj^r to 

\- ' . ' ^ • ' ' . ' ' ' 

favour lifelong learning the school must work "to- give the students such 

•* * . . , . • " * . ' 

^elf-- confidence that g-fter leaving school they are equipped with' knowledge,* 

skills and. attitudes of such quantity and quality that they ^caji njiaster without 

anxiety the learrii^g situations available.. Every ststge in a peVson's life msik^s 

special demands upon that person. By successively giving the students mpre 

and more re spon'sibility^ during tKeir schooling, 'the school help build 

up their, confidence. Purlng hi^ life a person is J?aced continu^Ily.Jivith problem 

situations. Ifiwhen teaching the students the sichoolf systematically t-rdins them 

in the solution of prpblerhs, the students ar6 in a 'better, position. later in life 

• . \ *^ ' , ** " • , • V .4, \\ * > 

when they are to m*ake*their own^decision^., The initial ^ph^ase '.of tttis pr^pcess 

» I* '*' 

^ of problem solution is teaching the students to iH^ntify the prot^lems-that 

* ^ > {* ' ' 

shQuld be solved, making^ them problem-conscious. After .that formal teaching 

or their own se'arch.for information can be used to work out a number of 

alternative solutions. After a,crit-i*ca], ans^ysis and e.valuafi<jin qf th^possibl^ 

solutions one .make^he final decision. Opportunities for training* th€ approach 

presented above are given by the s^ool on the occiision .of^ {qx example, 



choice between further education and employment^ and the cUoice of^rade 

or profession atfter the completion of formal -schooling* These problem 

situations have the advantage of being real, of being self-experienced. 

Thus the students should have the best possible motit^e for attempting to solve 

these problems. • * * 

An important demand that we must make upon the school and that is 

important from the lifelong learning viewpcJint is that is should focus the 

students upon the future.^^Thg students must be informed about and made 

aware of the trends of development within different ar^as. A broad base 

of kno\«dedge, skills and attitudes gives the individual greatly improved 

chances of meeting change^ flexibly, in a future society^. , 

Summary of the criterion C. "Inijividual maturity - self-realization* * 

C 1 All-round personal maturity. 

Intellectual, emotional, social, physical, aesthetic and psychomotor 
maturity. ■ ' 

Development and .integration of intellectual, emotional, social, 
physical, aesthetic and psychomotor functions. ,^ * 

C 2 Understanding and renewal of different systenxs of values. ^ 

Analysis of individual and social systems of values. 

Openness towards local, national and international problems and the 
^educational consequences of this. 

C 3 Development of self-confidence. 

Opportunities for students to take greater responsibility for their 
own development as they progress through the scljool. 

C 4 Development of ability to solve problems. 

Development of problem-consciousness. ^ ^ 
Development of critical thinking. 

C 5 Orientation towards the future. 

Openness to different patterns for self -development. 

3. T. 1 CurricW\un_for^ J?^sic school (V;^r 69) 

Box 13 sho\ys how the number of lines in the curriculum for the basic 
school belonging to Jhe main criterion C. ^^Individual maturity - self-realiza- 
tion" are distributed over the' sub-critp^ia C 1 - C 5. 
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^ Box 13, 



Number of lines favourable to lifelong learning ("LLL** line^)''' 
belonging to the main criterion C distributed:jover s<ib-categories, 
expressed as percentages of the totsU number of lines in the 
curriculum for the ba§ic school (JLgr ^9) * , _ 
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Lgr 69 has satisfied the requirer^ents placed under part-criterion C 2, * . 

"Understanding and renewal of different systems of values'\ very welL If 
the intentions of the curriculuxfi in this respect are followed, Swedish 
students^n the basic school' should have good prospects of Acquainting 
themselves with the ways of thinking and values of oth,er people. The curricu- 
lum warns against over narrow, national and Western views and recommends 

« 

dealing witt^ problems in accordance with more global principles. Differences 
between the values of in<iividuals and group's should be taken up for discussion 
and the school can in this way contribute to increased understanding for and 
tolerance towards people with different opinions. 

Part-criterion C 1 '^General personal maturity" has also been taken up 
by the curriculum to an acceptable degree. The writers warn against having 
a too one-sided intellectual bias to the school work and poinj| out that theoretical 
education should.be integrated with manual activities. Another important 
element that contributes to an all-round maturity in the individual is the 
ability to cooperate with others. This social aspect becomes ijjicreasingly 
prominent in a society with efficient communications and subsequent frequent 
personal contacts. The emotional and aesthetic si.des of the personality are 
also frequently stressed by the writers of the curriculum. The part-criteria 
th3.t have a less prominent position, C 3, C 4 and C 5, are according to our 
view of lifelong learjtiing very essential. Self-confidence is a prerequisite if 

f . , G7 . ■ . 
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the individual* is to dare to participate in learning 'situations requiring 
contributions and initiative from the individual Many so called short-t^n?! 
educated peo^e with ot,herwise very gocJd prospects ar.e prevented by a 
lack of self-confidence in their own ability from applying to various kinds of 
adult education. The rapidly increasing mass of printed information and 
the growing supply of information yia the mass media mak^ more and more, 
advanced demands, qn critical analysis and-the ability to solve problems* 
The *fast technical development also makes a focussing on the futui<e more 
urgent. ' * - ' ^ > * 

Considering these latter points of view and the growing stUdgnt control 
in majiy learning situations, the demantis made under part -criteria C 3, C 4 
and C 5 should be heeded to an even greater extent in the curriculum* *^ 

Box 14 presents' relative fijguree concerning the number of lines 
favourable to lifelong learning (^^LLL" lines) and belonging to criterion C* 
The figures, wfiich are percentages, show how great a proportion of the 
respective sections^of the curriculum de'als with^he part-criteria C 1 t C 5* 
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Box 14 « The proportion of *»LLL** lines in the respective^ sections of tfie 

currictO-um,' expressed, in percentages, dealing with part-criteria 
C 1 - C 5 (Kgr ^9) / . • " ' ' 



Part- 

ciriteria 



I Section 



C 1 ' C 2 C 3 

i^atu- Systism Self- 

rity ' . of con- 

. values fi- 



C 4 

Problem- 
solution 



C 5 

Future- • 
centring \ 



Total 



Go^s and.. , " 20 ' "s 1 - ! 7^ ; 45 i 
guidelines <■ _J ^ ; ' • ' 


JS r-^ '.^ : 1 : i 

Hoiwe- school- .2 19 L 1 ''12 i 24 1 
society ! 1 ' 1 ' • 


. 1. > : . 1 . i ■■,!"■ ■ 
Cooperation " 4 : . j 22 -6 1 ! 32 1 


:The free ^ 
' choice* 


- 

15 6 1 11 


i 

! 39 ' 


Study and voca- ! g ^ 
tional guidajnce 




12 

V 


: 

• ^ t° ! 


Teaching "is 14 " 


' I' i 




23 


iStudent ^ '6 1 
welfare ' i * ' 


■ 3 


^ i ^ 


r - ! 

12 


' Evaluation 


I . 

' 3- : - 


1 , 

■ ! , 




Plaaining 


' Z 3 ' 






■ 

• 




■ 

Swedish 


■ .5: - 2 


0 




3 


12 


> 

Social 
studies 

T— ' 


•'i " 8 • 


- 4 


■ / ^ 
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Part-criterion C 1 occurs relatively mo^t in the section "tioals and guidelines", 
which is reasbnabJLe considering the content of the criterion. The following 
ane units fromithe chapter Goals and gmdelines*^ representing the^vfew of ^ 
all -r^QUii'd schooling discussed eaflijsr: "The students scholaiBtic achievements^ 
depj^nd only partly on the type and degree of their intellectual caijacities. Many 
other 'factor 8, their physical and merttal qualities, interests, home conditions 
etc. play ah important, part" aind "In/ addition to the task of stimtilating, and 
training the student's ability to think, there is 2ilso the task of developing his 
emotions and will-poWfer^ which is essentf^for the development of the - 
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personality', A unit taken from the section "ToachiKp*' and underlining > , 

the. comprehensive view of the student so strongly recommended by the 
curriculu^ rea*ti^s as follows: ''Undoubtedly the 'iii dividual teacher, irrespec- 
tive of the subject he teaches, bears a part of the responsibility for the, ^ -.^ 
student's development in cognitive, manual, emotional,^ aesthetic, physical 
^and social respects. The various goal functions are, however, differently 
stressed ih di'fferent school- subject?. No subject haa the«8ole option on any 

of the stated goal function s'^ One would possibly have expected the subject 

* I, ' . * * 

"Social studies" to be represented under this^ part-criterio^i. \ 

'the part-criterion occurring most f;requently under C, "Understanding 
2md renewal of differejat systems of values'^ is centred on tHe sections '^oals 
jSiAd guidelines", "Home,- school -so^^y" and *'Teaching'\ This uhitr "The 
demand for comprehensiveness arises particularly when it is a question of 
describing ethics, ideologies, values and controversial viewpoints izl general. 

It then becomes important for different opinions to be balanced one* against the 

>> ^ 

other, so that one is not favoured l^efore another, unless the democjratically^ 
established goals and guidelines of the curriculum directly state' that certain 
values are to be given prominence and encouraged", expresses the desire to 
promote the under staiiding of different systepns of values recommended by 
the curriculum. The following unit* is one of several touching on the inte.rnational 
aspect of questions of values: "In the teaching one should strive to get away from . 
one-sided national and West European ]^erspectives* Instead one. should . ^ 

attempt to penetrate the views and values of other ciiltures in .oxder to ' 
achieve a more ^comprehensive \inder standing. This is necessary not least 
with regard to the 'imder -developed countries, whose conditions are often 
evaluated from the viewpoint of Our own vafues". The three, sections "Coopera- 
^tion", "The free ch9ice" arid "Evaluation x>£ the students' work" lade unit^ 
from part -criterion C 2* , * 

• The part-criterion C 3 "Development Qf ^elf-confidence" has cover-ed 
most under the section "Cooperation". A good example of the way in ;^hich- 
the curriculum'wishes to increase the self -confide/ite oJf the students by 
delegation of responsibility is given by the following unit: "The student's own 
efforts and responsibility for his own good ahd the good of his environment 
must for obvious reasons be increased gradually,' in step with his own growing 
maturity anS expeiuence. The students should find it natural to take up all 
th^ conditions and proble^ms they waint clarified or dealt with in class 
discussions *and the students' council". The secftions "Evaluation of students^ 
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work" 2uad ^'Plahning'^ are' not represented, which is sbmevdiat Surprising 

in the case of the plsmning section. * - * . 

The "part-criterion C 4 has been focus sed on the section "Study and 
vocational guidance'*. A few examples sho.w how the currioilunn tries to live 

up to the demands made by the criterion, "The work in the school must 

• " ' • ji 

appeal to the interests and needs of the students. They should be faced with 

* \'~ - 

problems and situations where theneed to find solutions presupposes certain 

knowledge and skills* 'This is whaTis usually called creating motivatioxl in 
educational psychology" and "The habit and a-^jili^v to evaluate and take a , . . 
stand actively and critically should be developed through practice and in a 
number of situations in schooLlife" both inv^ve phases of the process of 
problem -solution. No unit from the C 4 criterion has been classified undtr 
the sections "Home- sihool- society". "Student , welfare" , '^Evaluation of the 
studente/work" and "Planning". 

The part-criterion C 5 "Orientation towards the future" is represented 
mainl\ in the sections "The free choice" and "Study and vocational guidance". ^ 
A typical unit taken from the*sectj.on "Goals and guidelines" is the foliowjng: 
"The school work must be well -adapted not only to the individual student 
but alsp to the developm'ent of society. U must be focus sed on the future 
and prepdxe the students sp that they cai;i meet changed conditions and new 
demands'"/. These changed -conditions and new demands can naturally also m^an 
^tha,t new J^eds must be met with a different selection of learning opportunities, 
both formal and informal, with e. g. the field of adult educatiojji. The part- 
criterion 'C 5 has no units in the, sections "Cooperation", "Evaluation of 
students' work", "Plauining" and "Social studies", ^ 

Thus the curriculum highly favours understanding different systems 
of values, and the global aspect is particularly well ^covered. An all-round 
personal maturity has also been strongly recommended by the authors of 
the curriculum. More should hav^ been done, on the other hajid, to support 
the development of the students' self- con^^J^ce, "development of their 
ability to solve problems and orientation towards the future. ^ ^ 

The part- criteria C 3 - C 5 are essential to lifelong learriing^Commitment 
on the pArt of the individual requires^elf -confidence if he is to dare to^enter 
learning situations, tools to S(5lve the problems and tools so constructed that' 
jiew, futui:e situations can be mastered. 'The abpve-mentioibed qualities are . 
particularly important in, a lime when the le^-rning i^ tending to BecQrne more 
and more studenjt controlled. 
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3. 7>2\ Curriculum for the upp er secondary school (Lgy 70) , / 
^ Box 15\Id6w8 how the number of lines in* the curriculum for the upper 
secondary school belonging to the^main criterion C are distributed over 
the 0ub-- criteria C 1 • C 5. 

Box 15 , Number of lines favourable t6 lifelong learning ("LL.L*' linefc) 

ji» - - • 

belonging to the main criterion C distributed over sub-Categories, 
expressed as percentages of the totpl number of lines in the 
curricxilum, for the upper secondary school ^Lgy 70)^ 



C I = "Personal maturity » 

^^; . \ ^ 

C 2 = Different systems of yalues 

C 3 = Self-confidence ♦ 

C 4 = Aiiility to solve problems 

C 5 = Orientation towards 
the future 




C 1 



C 2 



C 3 ' 



C 4 



C-5 ^ 



The part-criteria*C*2^ **Upder standigig and renewal of different systems of ' 
'values*' and C 1 ^'All-round personal maturity** axe relatively well -represented 
in Lgy 70. C 3 '^Development pf self- confidence^' has cti?so been mentione4' , 
A considerable effort is made in the curriculum ^ox the upper secondary 

' ' ' m ^ - ' 

school to encourage the creation of opportunities for the students to^make 

♦ • ' ■* 

, more responsibility for their own development, f h^ part-criteria C 4 

"Development of ability to_solve pi'oblems" ancf*C"5 "Orientation .towards the 

future" are-covered considerably less well. . ' * 

, Box. 16 presents the relative figu'r^s for "LLL" lines' belonging to 

criterion- C. The figures are perge'ntages, showing how great a proposition of/ ^ 

the respective sections of the curriculua^a foirtEe upper* secondary school 

• deal. with the part-criteria C,i 7 C^. r ^ ^ ' \ 
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Box 16 > The proportion of "LL'L*' lines in the respective. sectionB of the 

curriculum, expressed in percentages, dealing with part-criteria 
C 1 ^ C 5 (Lgy 70) * • ' 



{Teaching 
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**All-foand personal maturity^* has the greatest relative number of units in 
"Student welfare'\ The unit "The goal of promoting the all-round development 
of the students, including giving them knowledge and practicing their skills is 
ej^ually applicable in the upper secondary school and in the basic school" has 
been taken froin the section "vGoals and guidelines". ^ * 

The part-criterion C 2 is centred on "Goals and guidelines". 
iftkample of unit&^mder C 2 is the following: VFacts and evaluations* should 
be presented as comprehensively as possible. In borderline cases, when there ^ 
is ^ome doubt as to whether one is faced by a fact or an evaluation, the 
^iflcussioxv' .should be kept open". ^ 

The part-criterion C 3 has the majority of its units under "Go^s a:nd 
guidelines"* The following unit expresses the interest of the curriculum in 
strengthening the, students' self-confidence: "The develoi)ment of will-power 
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in the students is a matter of central interest to the school. Thus the. school 
wqrk should be planned to give the students the possibility of building up 
their self-confidence, powers of initiative, perseverance in work and ability 
to cooperate'*. Such sejf-confidence is a prerequisite ^f the students are to 
become involved in lifelong learning. 

As has been mentioned earlier, Lgy 70 has only to a small extent taken 
up development of the ability to solve problems and orientation towards 
the future. ^ , • ' ^ 

3. 7. 3 Committee on the internal work of the school (SI A) 
The mainly qualitative educational goals coming under the part -c rite rici 
in the main criterion C have not been taken up at all in the SIA report,, 
with the exception of C 2, which is well-represeiited. Approximately 4 % 
of the summary of the report is concerned with this paYt- criterion. The 

• committee has msunly teiken up points of wiew on the positipn of remedial 
teaching in the school system and awarenes,s of local problems and their 
feducational consequences. *rhus here too it is mostly a question of organizational 
aspects and not analyses of educational needs linked with the goals and - 
content of learning. A good picture of both the view taken of remedial education 

' and the local ^c^mt&^Qx>ns is given in the following unit; *'Ai> important mbtive 
for organizing the school staff in teams and the students in groups instead 

* of the one-teacher system and classes is the opportunity thereby created 
of integrating parts of the remedial teaching within the frame 6f the group; 
avoiding 'expulsion mechanisms 'J', { 

3.8 Autodidactics - dev elopment of readiness ^r^bj^i^ learning and relearning 

^ ^ ^ Q 

We consider the concept of autodidactics tp be the most central factot in 
the cdnyersion of the idea of lifelong learning into. practical skills. Autodidac- 
tics encompasses knowledge, skills and attitudes that are prerequisites for 
lifelong learning among school principals", teachers and students. Here we 
will take up how school principals ar^d teachers should plan, 
evaluate the teaching in o;rder to create good prospects for the development 
in the students of the practical skills that will make it possible for them to 
find the information they are looking^ for' and effectively learn what they wish 
to know. ' ' . » 

We have said earlier that we consider learning to be one of the answers 
to an experienced need which has in its turn arisen through the individual 
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being faced with problem situations and that the learning effect is dependent 
on the extent to which the needs are SJEttisfied throagh studies* When a person 
has become awar^ of the problem and found that he is not sxxfficiently 
prepared to be able to solve it, ,he may start lookjjig»'€HK)und for possible 
ways of acquiring more eicperience. This new experience can be obtained 
in many different ways. He can, for example, ask friends, read up on the 
subject or go through a course of training. At best the learning will result 
in a state of readiness to meet th^ -problem situation in question in a 
satisfactory way, 

' As far^as autodidactics is concerned, the problem for the student * 
is to obtain in the best way possible good opportunities for, continuous ^ / 
lea'rning - individually and in cooperation with others. For school principals 
and teachers, the problem situation is how to create in the best way possible . 
gpod oppoxtunities.for the students to acquire learning skills and how to 
achieve a positive attitude towards learning. When we speak of lifelong 
learning here, it should be stressed that these demands on school principals, 
teachers and students do not only apply to the elementar^y and secondary sclioolf 
The demands of autodidactics on teaching ai^d studies can' be generalized to 
apply to all training leaders, teachers and students. In all education it is 
important for both teachers and students to concentrate primarily on giving 
the student sufficient knowledge and study teclinique' to provi^e^a platform 
for further learning. Even if there are a ntimber of g^ji^a' rules for study 
technique, the application of these rules in differeSf^sufcyect areas can imply 
special modifications. The general rules of study technique can also be 
applied in different wajs by different people of different ages^and with 
different backgrounds, This should be kept 'in mind whei^L^ as in this case, "the^ 
demands of autodidactics on the staff and students of the sc)xool are being 
studied. 

School principals and teachers should create. the organizational conditions 
for individualized teaching ^nd carry out the school work with co^^sideration 
of the students^ maturity, previous knowledge , interests and o^.he-r factors. 
This also makes it necessary to accept' individual variations in the ability to 
learn and ways, of learning. - ^ . ^ 

The school work should bejarranged in such a way that the'students 
are given the opportunity of participating in the planning, implementation 
a^d evaluation on the basis of their own education^ needs. The school should 
give the students the chance to choose the course of their studies freely 
and to choose their methods of work, individually and in 'groups. In this 
the students' self-learning should be. supported, which <ian imply supporting 
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initiatives taken by the^siudents themselY.e8, in the school work and permitting 
<them to learn at their own speed. 

It is essential that the development of the students' study technique 
and communication skills is kept in the foreground throughout their school 
work, irrespective of the subject. This can naturally mean that different 
forms -of study technique and communication skill can predominate in 
different subjects. In general the teaching shoiild be organized so that the^ 
students are givien the chance t6 practice such basic activities as observing, 
listening, speaking, reading, writing, planning, evciluating, experimenting and 
discovering. Studies should be arranged so that the 'students ar« given practice 
in making use ofvarious learning adds themselves and in prodt^cing improvised 
study material themselves/ They should bfe given. prac^ce in finding their < 
.way around libraries and museums. The habit of utilizing existing cultural _ 
factilities should be suppprted comprehensively. Reading techniq^ue ajid thjs 
ability to interpret e.g. tables, pictures and graphic^pre sentations should 
be developed throughout the school. The individual student .should be given 
the opportunity to develop his d^n study technique,, taking as a staring point 
the expedience and rules that the' psychology of learning and general study 
technique can provide. 

The development of the students' ability to learn mutually from eacli 

other in groups requires that the school work provides chajices for the students 

to work in groups of varying size. It should also be possible t6 vary the age 

ajid experience of the group members, which makes it nedessary to work 

across the grades. Further the students must receive support both for their 

« 

internal cooperation and for cooperation with teachers ajid other school staff. 

The goals of lifelong learning do not concern only knowledge ajid skills. 
The development of the individual's personality is a predominajit goal. 
Therefore it is important for both teacheri and students to be able to apply 
the ideas underlying the. concept "active listening'*. This means not only 
listening to what the members of groups say concretely, but also trying to 
undei-stand the feelings behind the opinions being advanced. A student often 
feels that he ife dependent on his teacher and consequently pre-vented from 
expressing critical or personal opinions. This can result in the students 
saying one thing but secretly meaning something else. If one wajits other 
people to .express their real feelings and opinions, one must also respect 
the feelings and opinions that others have. As long as the contacts between 
students and teacher imply a threat, no meaningful contact can be established. 



What has been said here is closely related to another demand that 
. should be fulfilled if the school is to faVbur the development of the .students' 
ability ajid will to learn individually and mutually frorxi each other. This 
is thaf the school should develop the students' interesfe.in acquiring a good 
capacity for autodidactics, / ^ -V 

In order to create an interest in autodidactics ana its practical skills; 
school principals and. teachers should strive ♦for the development of a 

favourable learning climate in the school.. A positive attitude towards learning 

, ♦ » < 

should be encouraged by the creation of a relaxe<i^ Informal relationship 
between the students themselves and between the, teachers and students.* It 
sho'uld be possible to act openly and express feelings honestly. Competition 
between individuals and groups should be avoided. In the teaching situation 
one should avoid being critical, evcJuating aad moralizing and instead create 
a spirit of equality and freedom, frankness and understanding. Students 
app;roached in this way can more easily under stand their own situation and 
express what they stand for. Defensive attitud^s^ can be brought down and 
the students' own experiences utilized morjs constructively.^ . 

Regardning the evaluation of study results, it i*s essential for lifelong 
learning t^iat schopl principals and teachers accept the students' self- 
" evalu'atipn as an integrated^art of the school's system of evaluation* For 
thi,s reason opportunities should be made for the studervts to practice self- 
^jvaluation, thereby de velaping-ttftd o r otan ^ing of its advantages and disadvan- 
stages/ But evaluation by*others-as ^ cofaipLement to self -evaluation should 
also be supported. Formally graded evaluation -should be avoide^d in favour 
of a morf differentiated de^scrijition. The evaluation of learning results should 
-be done in^^elation ta the student'^, o>vn abiJtity and be, related to individual ^ 
goals instead of telative ones. ^ ^ 

^ * J«i this context th^ expe ri e ri'ces , gained fram-jresearph into levels of 
aspiration in connection with studies appea^^r to hojd useful information" iox ^ 
school principals and teachers! The student's feeling 'pf success is linked 
with the goal he has set up-ior himself. This goal, however, is not separate 
from how the student places himself in th^. group he considers suitable for . 
him. In this way knowledge of the achievernents of the other members of the 
group influence's the goals that a student sets up for himself* It also influences 
the experience of success or, failure resulting from the dtudy^ suits. A self- 
evaluation relatedjto individual goals will thus often also i^nvolve consideration 
of the results of fellow students. 



It is also favourable to the study motivation of" the students if the * 
curriculum can be adapted to local requirements and if the scfidol admiixistpa-. 
• tion supp6'rts alternative study content and ways of arranging the studies. 
^This requires that the curriculum, despite ils general validity JK)r the entire, 
country, shoulcj provide generous allowances for regional and local adaptations. 
In addition »the re should be room within the framework of the curricula for . 
individual initiatives taken by teachers and student^d. . • . 

Siimmary o£ criterion D "Autodidactic development df readiness for new 
learning and relearning " 

D 1:1 Individualization of the t^adhing v^th regard to the students' maturity, 
•interests and other factors. 

' ' • .* 

, * Organizational arrangements to provide the external conditions for 
^ 'individualized teaching. - \ ^ 

-^cceptance of individual differences in the ability to learn and ways 
of learning. ' - • 

Relation betw^n the learning needs of the students ajid tl 



D 1:2 Opportunities for participating in the planning* implementation' and 
evaluation of the learning, starting from the educational needs of 
oneself and, when working in a group, qf the other group members. 

Chances for the students, to make plain their own learning needs'. 

B 1:3 Support and opportunitie's for self-^learhing. ^ « 

Support for the students' own activities in school work. 

Opportunities for thjs students to choose freely the direction of 
their studies. * / . -\ 

' ^ Opportunities for the students to choose freely -the content of their 
' ^studies and working methods individually and in groups. <> 

Support for tke students' own initiatives in school work. 

P 1:4 Development of study technique and communication skill. 

Opportunities for practice in observing, listening, speaking, writings 
J, • - planning, evaluating, experimenting and discovering. j 

* I)evelopme^t'of learning skills. ^ 

Opportunities for the students to use alternative learning skills. 

Use by the teachers of various teaching methods and study materials 
'(educational aids). 

Support for the students' own use of different learning aids. 
Support for the students' production of improvised study material. 
Support for the students' own search for information. 

D 2 Mutual learning from one another in a group (interlearning). 

Opportunities for the student to work in groups of varying size. 

Possibility of working with the same assignment at different levels 
within the frame of the group (class). 
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. ' Support for' cooperation between students in. the schogl work and betyeen 
studelfits arid' other, school staff . ^ : • 

D 3V' Evaluation. • . " ' ' ' * . 

Acceptance- of self-evalaStion as an integ:fated part qf the schpol'-s . 
e'valviation system. • - . ;•. - " '....*' 

Development o£ the stu,den,ts' willingneas tolxpose themselvt^s to evalua- 
tion by others of their 'achievements. , ' ■ 

Support- for evaluation tfy others as a coxtiplement to self -evaluation. ^ 
Integration of the evaluation into, the' learning and development process- • 
Avoidance of formally graded'e valuation in ^^vour of de)scriptive 
evaluation. " , ff 

Evaluation of the learning results in /eiation to the- student's own ability; 
individually goal- rela'terd evaluatio,!^ instead of relative. ' '■ f 

D 4 • Development of a favourable learning climate. ' : \ . 

Encouragement of a positive attitude towards learning. . ; - ' 
Avoidance of 'competition between individuals and groups, _ \ * 

p 5 AdaptaUon of the curriculum to local requirements. ^ 

Support of aiter.iiiative study ^content and alternative iorms for the . 
' orgarxization of studies. ' r ^ 

3.8.1 CurrJ.culum_fo^^^ ' •• 

Box 17 shoves how the number of lines in the curriculum for the basic $chool ^ 
belonging to main criterion D. "Autodidactics'.' ,."are distributed over the subr" ' 
categories D 1:1 - 'D 1:4 och D 2 - D 5t. • . ^ . . . 
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Box 17 . Number of lines favourable to lifelong learning ("LJLL*» lines) 

belonging to the ^ain criterion D distributed over sub-categories, 

* expressed as percentages -of the total number .of lines iif the 

• curriculum for the basic school (Lgr 69) 
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D 1:1 = individualization 
D^l :2 =v student participatidn 
D J;3 = student initiative 
D 1:4 = study technique * 



D 2 = mutualleaming from one atnother 
D' 3 = evaluation ^ 

D 4= climate of. learning 

D 5 =^ adaptation to local Requirements 




j 3% 

i 



12%. 



16% 



-1 : ■ ^ 



6% , 



2% . 



DI:! 



Dl:2' ' Dl:3 



pi:4 



X>2 



.D3- 



D4 



3%* 
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A our opinion autodidactics has a satisfactory coverage in the curriculum 
of the basic school. This. applies in particular to everything uyiderlying * 

the concept of self -learning, criterion^D i. Within the limits oi this 

*^ ' ' ' 

conce^JFUt iis the development of study technique .and .communication skill 

/ * , 

D 1^:4, that dominate p the curriculum's presentation, even if the problems 

of individualization are also discussed quite exhaustively. . * 

The Swedish *3chpol works with relative grades, expressed on a 

five-figure scale. This system of grading is in direct conflict with the*ideas 

on evaluation contained in the principles s of lifelong learning. It is"remarkable 

that the curriculum nevertheless contains so much in this irespect that must 

be considered favourable to lifelong learnings ' 

The part-criteria within the concept of auto<^idactics that are least 

provided for*in the corriculum are* its adaptation to local conditions, measures 

for achieving a favourable. learning climate and support for the studepits' own 

participation in* the school ^ork, x . ^ ' 

Box 18 pr.esentq the relative figures shoving the number of '*LLL" lines 

belonging to criterion D» The figures, which are percentages, show how great 

a proportion of the respective sections of the curriculum deal with the part- 



criteria D 1:1 - D l:4.och D 2' - D 5. 

Box 18. T^he pj'Opqrtion of "LLL" lines of the respective sections of the 
curriculxirn. expre ssed in percentage s, dealing with the part- 
. criteria within the main criteriont^D (Lgr 69)^^- 



' I ^^'C part-. bTtr^ DlTi "*T)i:3 "Bi -4 .'p2 " "'d3 "d4'"' D5 ^ Total 

; ^ '-^crAteria Individ-Student Student Study Learn- Evalu- Learn - Local % 

i ; , /' \ / ualiza-'pa-rticd-initia- tech- ir^ fr'orn ation in g cli- require-.' 

I ' '„ tioil " pation^tives nique each' ^mate , ments . 

I iSectioii . ^ ' ^^^^^^ . ' ; . 



I Goals and ^ j ^, 5 4 2' > 5 2 "47 

{ ;guidelines * . ^ ' ^ ; . 

! Honne -school- • , - ' ^ * * ' ' 

i j society . , * . ' 



^ iThcfree ch^oice : 6 j 52 ^ 



Study and yoca - . 2 ' 9 • ' 5 ' ' 

tlonai orientation j , > / 



Teaching ^ 11^ 3 8 18 



11 



Student vf^elfare i 2 ! *i 



Evaluation; of 22 
students' work 



I 



Cooperation . 5 i 10 ; . . 9 1 ; 11 36 



— ...... . . f . f ^' j 



i 3 : 4 ' 



76 
21 

61 

21' 

24 



•Planning 11 ■ 13 ' 6 14 3 10 57 

Swedish* 8 3 23 1 1 1 . ' ^If 



S^ial studies * 5 7 13 20 6 2 ^-11 64 
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Relatively speaking, considering the length of the sections, D 1:1 ^'Individua- 
lization of the teaching'' occurs most with^ the sections. *'Gbals and 
guidelines*', "Teaching" and ''Planning". ^ 

. The following fundamental view, which is very important for individua- 
lization, is to.be foxmd in the section ''Goals and guidelines'^: "In a school 
f6r everybode*, where the greatest possible consideration is to be paid to 
the. individual student's interests and ability, the demands fnade^ on achieve- 
ments must .vary within one and the same ciass'% 4"^y various kinds of 
arrangements the basic achool taries to provide the external conditibns for 
an individualization of the teaching, "The teaching and study material can 
therefore* be adapted comparatively easily to tlie capacity cind aims of the 
individual student, to the *emperament ajid interests of the teacher and to 
the new demands that changes. in the structure of society can make, " 

In the section of the curriculum dealing with the implementation of the 
teaching, the individualization of the school work is taken up in various 
contexts, such as working methods, dividing up the materiad, study material 
. and remedial' teaching. A few exaxnples follow: 

"There ;is no form of teaching^ or working method that can be described 

> 'a ^ 

as the most adV^antageous for ^11 tejachelrs, students, subjects and school 

levels, .The form or method u^ed should be that which is most suitable 

^ " ' ^ ♦ i 

considering the material and the skilly and re^ults^^e is trying to achieve,'^ 
The curriculum recommends dividing the* material into main items and 
continues: m^in item can for '^ome students be given a practical and 
concrete content, while Sot other s^it can be ma'de the object of more 
theoretical studies'. Thei^ni^in item can be dealt with in morec^r^less detail. 
Nor is it necessary for all student^ to penetrate every item in the course. 
It should always be ensured, however, that the stude>nt h&s a command. of 
th^t which is essential in the context and which is ^yvithin the limitations of 
his capacity". "Remedial teachiitg is'an iliniporta*nt elepientin the school/s 
efforts to create a working method and a course of study adjipted to ^ach 
students' capacity and needs. Remedial tea'ching ife a natural measure to help 

the students wKo, owing to special diffS^julties in'their school work, need/ 

J ^ J ' ^ 

complem^entary or supportive teaching parallel to^the rest of the teaching ^in 

theif ordinary clas6, and for this students who,, for physical or mental reasons, 
display siich. deviations in development and matujrity t\i^t the necessary, 
measures can only be satisfactorily applied by teachin^g'in a remedial class* " 
D 1:2 '^Student participatibn in the school wprk";J^8 given a relatively large , 
amount of spp,ce in the two sections of the currijculum dealing with "Coopera- 
tion" and "Planning"/ The section -of the curriculiim dealing with "Student 

. • . 82 ' • •• . 



welfare'* ia one of the longest, which makes it even more surprising 
that we have^there found only one onit dealing^* with student participation. 
As 'far as student welfare is concerned, the students appear to be largely 
the object of the school's attention and verylittle is said here about the 
•student feeling that he is equ^ly respoiisibLe,^ a subject: 

Some examples strongly supporting the students' participation in 
€he school work fo^^^ They have been taken firjom the sections of the 
curriculum on C^^0^iorx'\-3in'd*'*7edLching^\ ''The individual should, 
irrespeqtive of age sind assignment feel himself to be co-resp)on j^ible, a 
subject. To b^merely the object of the Influence, in a sodial or educational 



:o b^i 

process, ijjf^t compatible vi^th the demand for coope,ration on equal terms." 

**The students should also be given increasing opportunities of participating , 

in plajohing the content of the teaching and the working methods and in* the 

evaluati9n of the resiilts. ' v • 

b 1:3 '^'Support far the students' own activities and initiatives^ occurs in th» 

curriculum mainly within the section '^The free choice's It is firmly stated 

here that the principle of the fre^ choice is one of the corner stones, of thf 

basic school. The cont^^j:^ ^f^.almost the whole of this section must be 

considered favourable^o^tke di^velopment of the students' readiness for new 

learning and relearning. Bull^so in the sections, ''Goals and guadelin3s" , 

**Study and vocation^ guidance^\,''Teachii^g*^ and '^Social studies'', quite a lot 

is said that favours the activity and initiative of the students. No corresponding 

supp6rt for the students' own ac^ivi\ies axid initiative is to be found, however, 

in the sections of.the curVicuy^x:^!^^ »'SKident welfare" and "Evaluation 

of the students' work", . ' 4^^^ - 

The support for the students' independent activities are expressed . * 
• » * ^ * ^ » . ' 

in the following Vay in the curriculum; "In its widest sei^'se the principle^ 

df frefe choice must b^ applied from the first Jo ^fe last grades of the v ^ 

schogU In daily work each •atudent should be gradua,lly^rafned to choose 

freely vOithin certain limits extra assignments l^hat supplement the given 

'basic course that everyone workfe on'\ "The choice of optiorial/subjects and 

courses m^^y bej^ma^e even if the choice conflicts with the school^s opinion^ 

of the student's ability. This means tha/ there are no barrie/s to admission ^ 

to* the variojfs optionaralternatives. '''A change of course can necessitate * . 

special measures to help l?he student, if it isjn^ reality to ^be^^ssible to change 

from one. course to another. In such cases the schooV should arrange for ^ 

supplementary teaching,, so called s'upportive teaching." "The students placed 

in remedial classes should as far as ppssibl^ be offered a'^free choice, for 

example by being given the opportunity of enjt:erin'& othe^j^assed'^optional * 
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It .should be observed, however, that the curriculum also contains 
the f oil ojjving 'sentence s,^which are not wholly in harmony with the quotations . 
given above* ''The free choice canndt be wholly free £xom organizational 
restrictions, nor as a rule from restrictions arising. from the individual'* 
own ajititude, '* ^'The possibilities of esteblishing groups and thereby meeting 
. the wishes of the students con^::^rning optional subject s^ courses and 
activities are however dependent on the number of students applying for the 
viiXferent groups* " < . ^ . 

D ^4 ''Study technique and communication skill" is taken up in a way 
faVo&rable to lifelong learning in the sections of the curriculum on ^'Swedish", 
"Social studies", Teaching" and "Plannin'g", It was naturally to be expected 
thc^t "Study technique ahd communicartion skill" should be well represented 
with tibe subject Swedish, We were moue surprised that these skills also 
occupy a relatively prominent place within* the' subject ."Social studied". 
Expressed in absblute figures.these skills ocgur most in the sectiqp "Teaclnng" 
It should be noted that the part-criterion "Study technique and coWmunication 
^ skill" ailso includes the reqinre;ment8 Ithat the teachers shbulduse different 

teaching methods and study materials^ that the students them'selves should 

** ^ •* 
b^ given the oi>portujiity of applying diff^r^ntlearning skills, using different ' 

«• • • ' ' * ' ■* 

study rnat,erials, producing "study materials And searching for desired informa- 
tion. ■ '. .' ' ■ ■ 

We consider that the curriculum provides good coverage of the part- ^. 
criterion "Study technique and communication skill". The following examples 
can b^ giyenr"One importcuit element in the school's effort to mediate a more 
all-round work;;techniqi}e is that the studentfk be given practice and guidance in 
study techniques/ Thifi Should concern both general points dlview and the 
more special advice and instru^ctions called for by the nature of the different 

* subjects, the, age and-capiigity of the students etc. 

, "Listening, reading and obseirving with thought and irtTaginae^c^n are 
for^ns of .activity practised by the student in the great majority of the school's 
teaching situations. Du^ to th^advstnce of the mass media, they have acquired 
even ^eatervimportanee for the individual in our day^ and should therefore y 
be allowed to figure to such aji e-xtent in the teachihg that tlhre ' students are 
given good h^-bits of listening and observing", "The students are toHraia 
their ability* to obtain information themselves from, sources of knowledge su^tabl 
toother age l^veL Fapts and terminology should then bi^appliey^ on different kinds 
of material f6r .social corhmunication,"' such as forms/ communications. 

irom authorities, newspapers, radio, television and other o^gstns fo.r forming 



opinions. This training should also aim at increasing ability toUisten and - 

^ ^ — ' ~- \ - ^ — ^ ''^^ — 

read with criticism and judgement and to place, things in th^ir context. '* 

VBooks, newspapers and journals, brochures and other written sources 

can help make the teaciyjig.more concrete, T^Txe sam^^ applies to authentic 

objects, ^naodels, pictures, ^^all-charts, maps, .tables, diagrams^, films ^ 

aMid tapes, television and radio programmes etc. An ev^n ]gr^ter degree 

of concretion' can be obtained through activities suj^ as student experiments, 

demonstrations, study visits, excursions, interview.s, tallss from visiting 

experts and other* guests at the school,'' ^tProduction by the students of study 

matirial in the form ol text, pictures and tapes for use in different ^earning 

confeScts shoiild be simulated and supported by the school." » 

Although D Z ^^Mutual learning from one another" is represented considerably 

less, than self -learning, i;t,^neverthelesB tadcen up iiT the curriculum. 

The curriculum sometimes appears a trifle inconsistent. In the, section - 

on cooperation a statement is made that is ve;ry positive for Ijifelong ^ ■ 

learning. 'In its efforts to vary and de'epen the fprm« of democratic co- 

exijstence, the school mast work for cooperation and joiiit work to take place 

in groupi of varying size and ^composition and fo^r coo^je ration jgroups to be 

formed irrespective of class and grade restrictions.'^ But in the section 

dealing with ''teaching'* it i^ stated: "Teaching in groups smaller than a 

cl^ss can with advantage be carried out in various ways. The students can \ , 

be divided into groups on the basis of e. g. rate of work, ability^dr resultsj\ ^ 

The secticyi on "Teaching" also contains, however, suppo^rt for mutual 

learning, *as in e. g. "Cooperation implies that the activity is given a soqial 

slants i such cooperation in varying learning situations the stud^ts get the 

opportunity of paying cosrsideration to aad helping each'other^ ot planning 

a piece of work in corsuliauon with others, of producing sopnething together, 

of giving and taking together^v^th others, of leading others ana in their turn 

bcin'g led, of experiencing the pleasure of work together. " ;/ 

The Swefiigh^school's ma^in principle concer^j^D 3 ^^Evaltiation" . 

is relative gtadin.g, a form of grading which we consider unfavourable ,to ^ 

ong learning. The curriculum de s.^be s the grades m the fqllowing ' 

way: t»Grades are usually looked upo|i primarily as a gauge of how th&^ . ^ 

student l{as succeede^.^in relation to his fellow- students in achieving th^ goals 

set up/in different subjects and'.conrses.' Thus'l^s gauges of knowledge ^and sjtills 

they'are not absolute but' relatiye\ They state achievement in relation to 

: ' \ ■ ' ... 



■^corre«pohding achievements by all the students in th^ country, in the same 



type of course*'. " ^ * ^ . ^ 

Evaluation In the sense {n which it is used within the concept of lifelong 
learning is nevertheless .represented relatively speaking most in the section 
of the curriculimi dealing with **Evaluation of students' work". Within 
the section called "Student welfare" we have also fouiid relatively many units 
dealing with evaluation iii a way, favourable to'lifelong learning. Considering 
the total number of units,* however, the majo^rity are to be found in the 
section of the curriculum .dealing with the actual teachijpg, ■ ✓ , 

Taking as our Starting poijit the aeven points tliat define evaluation « 
'vdthin^the frame of the concept of lifelong learning, we caii eatablish that • 
the following four are badly coyered; 

(1) i'Acceptance of self-evaluation as ai^ integrated part of the school's 
system of evaluation". ' V ' * 

(2) "Opportunities for practice in selfrevaluation and development of 
understanding for'its advantagejs and disadvantages". - * 

(3) ' "Avoidance of forthally graded evaluation in favour of descriptive 

evaluation": ^ " . " ' 

(4) - ^^Evaluaticm of learnii>g results in relation to the student's own ability; 

individual goal- related evaluation instead of relative'.'. 

Tpva (Certain extent it can be said that t'Support for evaluation by, ^ 
others as a complement to sel^e valuation"** is provided for iii the curriculum* 
"Development of the students' willingness to expose themselves, to evaluation 
by others of their achievements" is a point that appears to be well provided 
fpr in the, Swedish school, even though nothing is said about active developmc^nt 
•of this willingness. * * 

The point that is abq^ve all covered in the curriculum is "Integration 
of evaluation into the learning and development proce^'ss"* This integration, 
which is favourable to lifelong learning, involves both evaluation of. the - 
teaching (Systejfn evaluation) and a certain measure of individual goal-related 
«v2U\iation. The jfpllowing exarAples of this can be given: "The primary 
purpose of the evaluation is to clarify whether the teaching method and 
study materietls haVe been well chosen and the. go^l realistic. It is not ' 
necessarily a irtep in the grading of the sjudents*'\ ^Since the ultinjate purpose 
of the teaching in the baste school is the optimum development of the individual 
student's personality, special interest must be devoted to evaluation related 
to the indiyidual. " "Evaluation can also be regarded as a form of activity. 
The teacher should let the students try to check and evaluate their achievements 
in relatiofi to their own ability." "I'he so called diagnostic tests have a special 
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oart'tp play* T&ey are intended to guide the work of the teacher ^by mapping 
in the greatest possible detail the knowledge suid skills of -the individual 
student or class on, a particular iterruAn a* subject.'^ • * . ^ 

D 4 ''development of a favoi^^able learning climate'/ implies encouragement 
^of a positive' attitude towards learning. and avoidance .of competition between 
individuals and. groups. Thfe avoidafice of competition between individuals 
and groups is not d6ait with explicitly in the curriculum.' On the other haid 
demands are zhade for security and pleasure, in tiie s'Chool environment and 
for mutual confidence between'teachers and student 8» Tak^r* totally this 
criterion is dealt with to a lesse^r extent than any other in the curriculum. 

lielalively speaking the criterion is dealt,-with most in the section of 
the curriculum on 'Cooperation", but we found most vmits providing for the 
development of a favourable climate of learning in the section on "Teaching*^ 
Examples that caii'be'' giyen ^ units favourable to the criterion are the 
f^oilovang;: *'The environwient that" the sclfpol creates for the students and 
the security ^d enjoyment they ''experience are of the greatest importance**. 
"'It is essential that all students should be given a jyosi-kve baaic' attitude 
towards their studies an^ that everyone should contribute actively and , '/ 
with interest to^the work, doing their -best withm the limits of their aptitude 
cind capacity.'* ''^The students must f^el a;, home. in their school, be met ^ 
with trust and appreciation and givdfn their share of the responsibilit^^or . * 
the common affairs of th6 class.cind the entire school.'* * * V : . 

D 5 "Adaptation of tl^e cu'rriculum to local requirements!' has relativ^ly^ 
little coverage in Lgr 69. Despite the fact that the curriculum is valid' for 
the entire country, it gives the school authorities, teachers, and students* 
great freedom. It seems to u*s that this freedom is not always, "realized 
by the' school staff or by those participating in ^fie^Swedish ^chpol debatjgL^, 
mass media. Relatively speaking, the local adaptatipn of the curriculum' 
is taken up prinaarily within the subject "^oci^ studies*^ but it/also appears 
under '* Planning*,*. The section qf the curriculum oA* *'Teaching", however, ' 
contaifis th.e greatestnumber of units that we have considered favourable to 
this particular criterion "for lifjfelong learning. The foll6wing units give 
ejcamples of the view ta'ken in the curriculum pf local adaptation of the school 
woi:k. ^ . ^ . ■ " ' ' ' " ; 

**Th^ heed'for well though'Tput, concrete study plans,' both of a general 
nature aj:^d with lo'cal^ association's, is, connected y/ith the cc^s t ruction of tlie 
syllabuses and with ihe content and trend of the directives. Within the limits 
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"stated there, there is-room for considerable freedom in the work. OCUiis 
is one of the prerequisites for achieving good results in the teachii)^ and 
for continued development of the school work. The freedom is linked,^ 
however, with the obligation to arrange and conduct the teaching accoiwiing 
tea plan not only fot single lessons but atlso on a more long range basiS/" 
''Local syllabuses should bM|evised when necessary, wherewith the recen 
mentioned directives can sHrve as guidelines. In the subjects' in which, 
studies of the immediate environment-a.re central or fornA an essential element 
inih^ teaching, e.g. local geography knd history, natural science, biology and 
social studies, the syllabuses must n^cessafily \Se linked to local circum- 
•t^ces. ' . , * 

**A11 syllabuses ^should coi>Sistof suggeitflibi^s that ate applied 
aCcording.to the; circumstances. The active j^lanning qf.the teachers Bfii^ 
teacher teams»in cooperation with the students is more important than the 
ready-made syllabuses." r ^ 

3>^.2 gu r rLculiim for the ji)ppe r jse conda r y s chool (L gy^ 7 0) • ' * 

Box 19 shows how the number' of lines in thes curriculum for the upper <y 
• secondary School belonging to the main criteriop.\D-are distri touted over the 
sub-criteria D 1:1 - D 1:4 and D 2 - D 5. * * • . 
Box 19 . Tye n^ixiber qf **LLL"'lines belonging to 'the m'ain criteriqp D 

' disfri bute drover the sub-criteria, expressed Jli percentages. of the 
total n\in> be r of lines in the curriculxiAi for the, upper sec,on^ary 
s6hool (Lgy 70), ^ ^ ' . 



Dl fl' = individualiza.tion 
Dl:2 = studeT>t participation 
^DI :3 = . student ini'tiative 
Dl:4 = study technique ) 



D2 = mutual learning from one another 
D3-;= evaltcatioTi ~" ^ y 
D4 = climate of learning \ " • * ^ 
D5 = adaptation to"-locaT i^^ijuil^ements 

r 



5% 



2% 



-7% 



r 



2% 



Dl:l 



Dl:2- 



Dl:3 



■<D1:4 D2 — p ,D3 



D5 ^ 



The part-criteria for autodidactics are covered to roughly the earVie extent 
in the curricula for Jhe basic scjJool and the upper secondary school- In our 
opinion," however. Self -learning shoul^ be. provided for>to a greater extent 
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in the curriculum for the upper secondary school, while learning in coopera- 
tion, "Mutual learning from one another*', should have ISeen given more 
scope in the curriculiim for the basic sch^poU 

Bpx 20 presents the relative figures for '^LLL'* lines belonging to 
criterion D. The figures, which are percentages, show how grfeat a propor- 
tion of the respective sections of the curriculum for ttie yipper secondaVv 
school deal with the part-criteria D 1:1 - D 1 :4 and D 2 - D 5. 

Box 20 ^ The proportion of "LLL'^ lines in the respective sections of the 
curriculum, expressed in percentages, dealing with the i5art- 
^ criteria D 1:1 - D 1 :4 and D 2 - D 5 (Lgy 70). 
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D 1:1 "Individualization^' is dealt with to thV reTatlvely greatest extent in ~ 
the sections of the curriculum on "Goals and guidelines" and "Coope ration", 
where it is stated, "It is important that the stu^lents' interest and desire 
to war^^ is constantly stimulated at school. This requires the school to 
show interest in \he Students and aii individual adaptation of the teaching 
to the tempe raiment and ability of the individual student'^ Among the factors 
influencing the forms of teaching and working methods are naimed the capacity 
and wishes of the students, although these factors also figure among thoaie 
restricting the efforts for individualization. "The choice of the form of' 
teaching and the working method must take into, consideration the organizational 
framework, the capacity and wishes of the students, the study material and 
the results one is attempting to achieve. " But the curriculum also erriphasiEes- 
"the importance of personal interests and ability being decisive in the choice 
of future education and career. These questions should be kept in mind by 
the teachers in the teaching and when discussing with students their choice 
of courses and working methods and their prospects for continued educition 
of various kinds", ' ^ ' , . ' ^ 

\, D 1:2 "Student parti^jjipation" in^the school work is not taken up at all in the 
sections of the curriculum on "Honn^- school -society", "Teaching aids", 
"Student welfare", VSwedish" and "Social studies", and is little represented 
- in the rest of the curriculum e^ither, "Student participation" occurs most in 
the lection on "Planning", where it is stated, for example, that "Represent- 
atives of the students should therefore participate in subject auid class 
^conferences when the teaching is planned or general educational issues discussr- 
ed. In other conferences, too, it should be natural for the students to be ^ 
< represented if th^re is no formal objection" auid "The real purpose of the 

different opportunities given for concentrated study is to make it possible 
for the students to devote ti^emselves more wholeheair^dly to a larger 
assignment, preferably also to teach them to plan and carry through such ^ 
^ assignments themselves", 

P 1:3 "Support for the students" own activities and initiative" is dealt with 
, mainly in the sections of the curriculum on "C^peration" and "IJeaching", 

Th^ following examples are given from the. curriculum: "The construction 
^o/ the upper ^^condaty school gives the students certain opportunities,/ 
iXieans of optional subjects, changing subjects or in some cases changing 
^ line, of obtaining the education that best corresponds to their interests and 
aptitude," "Thus in divi^dual Students should when possible be given ^Ihe chance, 
, ' within the limits of the part of the course being studied, of concentrating 
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their studTe 8 oh, iH'e particular i^su^ fliough 
still observing what has be^rfsaid in the. cur^fLculum abo\it main items* 



D 1:4 **Study technique and communication skill'' is in this curriculum as in • 
the curriculum for the "basic school clearly predomiuaat among the ptits ' 
dealmg with the criterion '^Self -learning*'. Tt is mainly in the sections of tl^^;^ 
curriculum on '^'Swedish'^ and '^Teaching aids** that we Kave found uhits 
corresponding to the demandslnacle by lifelong learning on study •technique 
and communication skill. We have 'clTo sen the following ex^:yiples: "The 
special study training in the upper s^econdary school is st^.rted .with an . , 
introductory day or period at the beginning of .the^ Studies. The 'programme 

^ should include a questionna ire on ha bits of study and at the same time - 
students and parents should be provided with information including an orienta- 
tion on_8pme_ba sic facts concerning the psychology of learning. The purpose 
of the questionnaire is to attempt to establish ^he statu.s'of the individual » 
student regarding study technique* The-dtagnosis hereby pbtaijjed should be 

^made the basis of future guidance'*. ''The students should be given the 
opportunity of producing texts, pictures ^d sound material themselves.. 

: Transparencies, films, overhead transparencies, and recordings 6f a 
reporting or intervie\(^ nature are examples of material that can, be* handled 
and produced by students without technical difficulties arising. ** ''The tes^ching 
in Swedish should accustbm and enable the students to make use of works of 
reference and handbooks in their studies and in general maktf*use of 
libraries and documentation Services. '"' ' 

D 2 *'Mutc[^nearning from one another" (interlearning) is treated surprisingly 
little in the curriculum for the. upper secondary school, but a few units 
^satisfying the criterion do occur, mainly in the section of the curriculum on 
»*Teaching**. We shall give a few examples: **Coope ration between students ; 
should be encouraged as often as the teaching situation permits. In class 
teaching the teacher can, for-example, arrange discussions in the form of a 
Study circle or let the 'students participate in group ^ork'*-. '*Teachijjg 
outside the school, such as study visits, excursions, work on outside objects 
and school camps, offers particularly favourable opportunities for cooperation 
between the student sJ" Our examples do not inoicate any active euid whole- 
hearted interest in training the students to learn mutually from each other. 
In this respect the curriculum for 'the basic ^thool-TB--e<msiderably more " 
liatisfactory.. ' . . » I ; 
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>^ ' \li 5 "Evaluation" is relatively well pTOvide'd for in Lgy 70. In the upper— ^— 
secondary school, as in the basic* school', the main principle is still relative 
grading, evcji if there is at present an 'intensive debate on which forms of 
r grading. should be used and on whether grades should be used at all. We 

' ^ have earli^er defined in seven brief points the crite^rion for whether evaluation 
is favourable' to lifelong learning. * • 

Of theae, ''Avoidance of fo'rmal graded evaluation in' favour of descriptive 
evaluationV is not to be. found at all in tHe curriculum, ''Evatluation of 
learning re suites in relation to the student's own ability; individual goal^ 
related evaluation instead of ^relative" naturally occupies a rathe r» dbsctjre 
, plates'^ the curriculum. Little is said on the subject of "Acceptance of 
self -evaluation as an integrated par.t of the sfchdol's system of evaluaticlm", 
even ii a certain amount of self -evaluation is« recommended in connection 
with the discussion on the process of learning. No conscious pr'bposal for 
"Training in self-evaluation and development of. understanding /or its 
advantages and disadvantages** is hardly to' be f6und in the curriculum for ' ' / . 
the upper secondary school. It should on^the .other hand contribute to j| high 
degree to a ^'Development of the students'/ willingness to expose themselves 
to evaluation by others of their achievements*' and to an '^Integration of ^ 
evaluation into the process, of learning ajid'developmeiit'*. 

Most of the units that can be considered favourable to the development 
^ of lifelong learriing'are to be found in the section of th^e <iurriculum on 
•^Information and evaldatipn". It is emphasized that ^'Evaluation of the 
students a^nd their work shoiald.be comprehensive* and continuous ii it is tP be 
li^ed for shaping the teaching. It should be focussed on all sides of the 
students' development and Achievements that according to th^*goals of the - 
* . upper secondary school are to be observed'*. Examples of other qnits' 

satisfying^ the criteria mentioned are^the following: *lt is important tkat th^ 
students feel the evaluation to be a natural part of their studies and an aid in 
self -evaluation. This goal can be attained if the teachers try together .with 
the students to clarify the relations between the actual results of the work ^ 
and the ability of eac^ student inyarious respects*'. The data obtained by thq 
evaluation is to be useji^foxJ-ftJ^JiAddual counselling, of the students in tl^ir 
studies, for the teacher's evaluation of his own work and for the setting^f 



' ' grade.s. " / ^ 

D 4 ^'I^eveloprxient of a farourable climate of learning*' is dealt with as sparingly 

'f I o : . „ 
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in the curriculuxn for thg .ui^^x,,ae-Cmdary school as in th at for the basic . . 

school, No'avoidance of competition between individuals and groups is 
recommended, nor is anything said, expressly about ^ny activation of the, 
students to encourage a positive attitude toy^rds learning. But th6 curriculum 
does rn the section on '^Stu^eni welfare'* remind school staff that **Go,od 
care of the students lays the foundation for»cill the activities of the schc«3l. 
Each student should be able -to feel that he belongs to che community of the 
sqhool, be able to^count on its slippdrt and be the object of its care"- In the *' 
, section on ^'Goals'and guidelines*"* 'it is s*tated **For the students the school is 
a place of work- /fheir need for activity must be captured there and channelled 
with their own ppirticipation ih sViih a way that they^feel pleasure in their 
work**- « • ^ ' , ^ 

D 5 ^'Adaptation of the curriculum to*Iocal requirement's" is also dealt v.ith 
very sparingly In the curriculum for the Upper secondary school. ^This - 
curriculum places less' emphasis them that of the basic school on the . 
freedom of school principals, teachers and students to adapt the curriculum 
to local n^eds. A few examples can t^e given: "It, is ve-ry valuable if the 
school can more freely have at its disposal some time for firstly, certain 
items which admittedly recur from year to year but whose scope aiid position 
in the^'cour^e sl\ould not be too fixed ^nd secondly, assignments tha^t v-^ary 
s^ccording to local conditions". '*The production of teaching material, 
syllabuses, instruction etc* axrhing at cooperation should make t\<^wpTk of 
the teachers involyeji easier.^ Despite 'this, stafi changes and local ciroinrvj 
staiices are bound to compel contiriuous modification slin the arrang^meiCTs^ 

Box,2i shows how the number of line^ in the summary of €he report on * 
the internal work of the school belonging to the nvain criterion D is distributed 
over' the sub-criteri 
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Box 21 « The ntimber 'of "LLL^^ lines belonging to the main criterion D 

distyibuted oyer /he. sub-critejria, expressed in percentages of the 
number of lines in the summary of the report on the internal work 

, . \ of thef school (SIA)^' ^ ^ * , 



/ 



I>1:1 = 4ndivi,dualization 
Dl:2 = student participation^ 
JW:3 = student/initiative 
.Dl:4 = study technique^ 



D2 = mutual learning front one another 
D3 = evaluatjion 

D4 ;= climate of learning , ^ 

^ D5 = adaptation to local requii'ements 



[ , 3% 



1%. 



1% 



9% 



2% 



1% 



^Dl:l 



Dl:2/ Dl:3 



Dl:4 



D2 



D3 



D4- 



D5 



"totally autodidactics is provided for to approximately .the same extent ^in 

* the repott on the internal wdrk of the school as in the curricula for' the 

basic and upper secondary schools. Tlie distribution of the units within the 

frame .ofjaoit odi da cticS that we. consider favourable to the development of 

lifelong Jearning' deviates ma^edly howevei;. in the SIA report compared to 

^the two' curricula. . * , • . ' - 

The' individualization of the teaching does not have at all^'so dominant 

' a position as in th^ curriqula, while two part-criteria are Jtreated much 

more,exten*lvelyf^ Vhis applies in particular to D 2 "Mutual learning from 

jane^another^^i but also to aje.s'ser extent D 5 "Adaptation of the curriculum 

io local Vequir^mdMs*^^ * . . - I ^ , • 

D 1:1 "Individualizition'^ns^ the part- criterion within D 1 "Self-learning" that 

i^e^iven most spa-ce. 'The individu^^zation^here applies almost exclusively 

"** » » ^ * ♦ 

to^ students ^with difficulties at scliool, as shown in the following units: "The 

' demeind for reme-dial teaching stems from the samp demand's as are tnade on 

all the schools teaching: to be able tpnn'iiividu.alize the teachirig,,, the rate of 

work, the demands and expectations according to the capacity of the -students. 
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in some cases - for example, cIuTdr-en handicapped in sight, hearing or 
movements' - special equipment. " 'The proposals made by the committee ^ 
below concerning extensive special training in remedial pedagogics for 
Jarge. groups of teachers, plus appointment^, ab study leaders in the work 
units, are intended to suppo^-t ajid make possible this (remedial pedagogical) 
method of workings ThAis the committee does hot count on there- being any 
fixed orgajii25ation of lessons (remedial teaching) for wotk using remedial 
methods." ^ • ^ ' ' \ > . ^ 

D 1:2 **^tudent participation" in the school work is stressed in the report, 
particularly in the section on/the methodology of the internal work. The* 
followii^g examples c^ be gif/en: "The students' own active participation 
in and responsibility for the shading of the. environment of their own school 
should be one step in breaking 4own an attitude* of regarding the schopl as 
a 8ervice'^* "The .methodology used in the school should rxot be governed by 
the design of Jthe study materials but shpuld be the result of cpiiimon planning, 
ixtiplemented by teache^*^s and ^Students in the teaching groups concerned. " 
D 1;3 ^'Support for tfie students' own activities and initiative" is expressed 

as follows in the reports "The committee s proposals for, among other, things, 

> * 

a fi^eer use of" resources, flexible student groujjing, supportive teaching, free 
activities during the school day, voluntary activities linked to tlies^, the ' , 

s|;udentSv'-own active contributions to the school environment, the students' 
particilpation .in planning, '\'ariati on in laboratory m^etliod^, extended parental 
contacts aji4, group discussion are, like changes in cxourses of, study, group 
size, ajid study material stocks, ar\)d contacts with clubs and /societies, 
examples of means that can be used in the programme set up, by a work unit. " 
. i) 1:4* ''Study technique and communication skiir' is relatively speaking treated 
much moxe sparingly in the report than in the curricula. The report states: , 
"At t^ie same time as increased emphasis is placed on ^feic I skills, the 
Other methodological work in the basic school must be focussed oji pratical 
experimental forms of work that try other ways of providing orientation in 
an area thalx in written form alone". ^ . j - ^ 

D 2 "Mutual learning from, one aAOther (wLterlearning)**' ha J as been pointed 
out earlier, been, given relatively more space in the report on the internal 



work of the school thkn ixi the curricula. .The committee has concentrated 

almost. entirely on how "flexible student groups within the framework of 

a work unit ajid cooperation by teachers in a teaching team can make possible 



individualization of n^ only the amount of material and the rate of work, 
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but also of the actuad way of w^orking at ^chool^** **This framework for the 
organization of a* school - the work unit - appears tq be that which best 
satisfies the essential demands t^at can be made on a good school organization: 

' 1; * It does jibt fix the' size of the groups but enSible.s these to be va'ried . ' - 
depending on material, methbds aiid the difficulties, qxperienced l?y 
the^ students. ' . . . * * * 

- - ' * '* » ' 

^ 2.^'* It' creates the prerequisites for delegation and a concrete, realistic 

student welfare and for units sufficiently small to pemjiit the students , 
to experience reaL co-influence on planning suid disciplinary questioyfs*. 

3» It makes the units suffi3.ently large Jo create the possibility of divi-sion 
of .woirk among the staff.* - c 

4^ It creates - without compulsion - the prerequisites "for .<;lose coope;tation 
and support in the work. •'^ 

Although a relatively large amount of space has been devoted to questions of 

D 3 ^'Evaluation*' the Report, nothing is said to indicate that the committee 

•has any other view of these questions than' that expressed in the curricula?! 

The committee has regarded the questions of evaluations largely froh:\ an 

' organizational point of vjiew: ^*It i^ important that .the evaluation in school^ - 
is felt by all concerned to be a necessary and stimulating return of experience 
(feedback)* This positive attit\ide can best be created if the local school, 

^^^^th the required support, is trusted to carry out the evaduation itself. The 
appointment of a special period of *evaluati<^dufing^ach school yea,-^ is 
recommended as a meams of intr9ducing..check3Ln^ of results as a ,i^gul,arly 
rjBCurring part of the school" s*a'ctivities'*. ' ^ * ' 

D 4 ^'Developm^'ent of.a favourable climate of learning'^ is touched on very 
little in the jreport. One exam phs*^ however, is: "Regiilations concerning re-, 
source lessons should consequently be removed from the timetable. Instead 
a relatively detailed ^ecti on should be inserted, into the general part of . • 
the curriculum, pointing out school difficulties. and different way^of using 
the, total number of lessoj^is avail able^.widiin the reinforcement resources 
to achieve good individualisffatfon in the teaching and a generally positive * 

environment during the school day*'. * ^ * • * 

^ . 4 ! ' . 

D^5 '^Adaptation of the curriculum to local requirements'^' is regarded in 

the report maini^rfTohni an organizational point of- view and it is saiid, for 

example: '^According -to the proposals made by SIA,^ the schobl board and 

council should be given considerable freedom concerning the use of the 

schools resources'. Hereby .the measures taken by the s.ch^^ coiild be adapted 

better to local cqnditions and, be focu,ased more oi the relevant pr<jblems; * 



This mcreaffe in freedom of action should also stimulate the local ability 
to take initiatives". * .* . ^ ' . 

3.9 Centring Ae studies on creati\dtv, flexibiJLLty aud equality 

Like C tfae-roam cri terion E can be s aid to repr e-sent.a qu^itative-aspect — — 
related -to the goala and content of education. It was mentioned initlaHy 
that learning is dependent on curiosity, irfiitation and play and that leajrning 
is connected with the individual's satisfaction of psychological needs. 
Ah important prerequijsite for lifelong learning is that the spontaneous thirst 
for knowledge that is characteristic of human beings in the first ^hase 6f the ^ 
life cycle is encouraged ajad integrated into the school work and not suppressed 
by forcing upon the student a learning content aind working methods that have 
the effect of inhibiting motivation. At school the students should be given 
ig^opportunities for free activities and work that can be looked upon as a 

continuation of the spontaneous games of the pre- school. Dramatic activities, 
which have* many points of contact with play and imitation, should be stimulated 
at school, so thattjte students make early cpntact with the professional theatre 
cuid can thenqiSelveSj^ngag^ .in various kinds of theatrical activities. This can 
i?esultan its being easier for the students after completing their schooling 
f'Ji'WAake advantage of the cultural activities provided by the community, even 
' "vjf|f th^y are not stimulated by their home envi3;<?nment* If the school centres 
i^ainly oj> cognitive work,' th^c^n be» coonteractea^m favour of a more ali- 
- ^'riS.und^ti'^ining af-the personaSpfey^JM on- cognitive types of creative activity 
qan bei^tr^duced into most of the school subjects, even if- certain areas of 
the sLchool work are traditionally considered more suitable for such activities. 
ThV4emandd''made on the school by the criterion of creative -activity must 
, '^BO: T^Bvlt in the students being able to a large degree to choose for them- 
^ selves both content and working method. The encouragement of originality 
^ j and imagination is after all difficult to combine with a system representing 
[ a *Hgid.teaclxer- controlled organization. By giving the students the greatest 
possible ireedom within the existing framework of individually satisfying 
their psychological needs, the school can help stimulate the students to non- 
conventional solutions of the problems. " . 

Lifelong learning is characterized by flexibility and variety regarding 
content, study materials, study technique and learning time and should 
function as an effective tool foj;^bringing about change. This means that the 
school should work for a positive attitude towards change. In a S^oeiety J^ath ^ 



a rapid rate of development the people living there are often faced with^ 
completely new demands, given completely new needs. It must then be 
esaential for lifelong learning that people do not feel at a loss in such 
situations, but are equipped with knowledge, skills and attitudes suited to 
meet newly arisen problems, This positive attitude towards ch a n ge can also 
mean that the individuals themselves act as driving forces in the initiation 
of chaiiges in school ^d society. In discussions of the process of problem 
solution under main criterion C, the different phases in this process were 
.described, naxning among other things alternative solutions to problem ' 

situations. It is an iiriportant task for tlie school to maJce the students open 

k 

to different solutions to problems and not provide them with standard 
solutions, ready answers and the correct solutions. This again draws out 
attention towards a freer, more studej^t-directed way of working, Acquiaintance 
with many different ways of tackling content, teaching Mds» study 

technique and learning time in the school work helps make people positjive 

\ 

towards experimentation when they are faced by new situations and new 
environments, * . 

Lifelong learning encompasses everybode and iA contrast to the forma 
of education that lead to the selection of aji elite, it represents a democratiza- 
tion of education. This demand for equality means that the school muat*shbw 
special consideration of the student groups that for one reason or another 
have a worse start than other, students. This means that the questiqn of sex 
roles should be discussed from different aspects but it also means that in the 
practical work done within the school the students should experience a genuine 
equality J)etween the sexes. Another question of equality concerns students 
who are physically, mentally or socially handicapped. Information about 
different kinds of handicap and discussions on possible solutions of the problems 
of the handicapped should be included in the- school work. Most important, 
however, is that all the students, school administration,* teacher s and^ 
ancillary staff in the school strive actively to help bring about an integration- 
of handicapped and normal' student groups. The home environment and study 
tradition is decisive for whether people are to participate actively in lifelong 
learning or be left outside^ The school should/ support students lacking this 
stimulus at home,"" This can be done by means of reinforced study and 
vocational guidance and various foyrhs^ of supportive teaching. After the 
completion of compulsory schooling, this support can take th^e form of so 
called catchment activities. Another important task for the school is to strive 
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for toleraxice towards and understanding of students with deviating behaviour or 
^-"^Ocial problems, As in'tlie case o^^handi capped students, this should be done 
by means of information and praptical action in the school work. All those 
active within the school should cooperate to solve t^e problems around 
handicapped and deviating students and not simply leave the work to a handful 

of speciatlists. An&ther aspect of the question. of equality is geographical. 

^ ; .> * .... 

Since. lifelong learning encompasses everybody, the school should support 
students living in regions that lack certain alternative courses of study. This 
cam b6 done by means of distance^ education *or by making arrangements for , 
sjudeijts to travel to places whe.re the desired education i« available* 

Summary of criterion E 'Centring the studies on creativity, flexibility and 
equality ^ 
E 1 Creativity. 

Encouragement of free creiativfe activities, creative thinking, drama 
activities and non- cognitive typ^s of creative activity. 

Encouragement of originality, imaginatibn, natur^-l curiosity and 
a spontaneous thirst for knowledge. 

Sjip'port for divergent thinking. ' 

E 2 'flexibility. / ' . 

I 

Support on the part of the school for the students' positive attitudes 
to and ability to direct changes. * • ' _ , 

Avoidance of binding the students to readymade problem solutions and 
preparing them to feiccept changes. 

Encouragement of openness and positive attitude s' towards new situations 
and environment 8 and to experimentation. 

E 3 Equality. ^ - .* . 

Equality between male and female students. 
Equality' for handicapped students. * ^ ' 

Encouragement of students from K6mes without a.tradition of study to 
continue with their studies. 

* - 

Tolerance towards and understanding of students with deviating behaviour 
or special problems. 

Possibility of arranging distance education or other education in areas of 
study not available in the home region. 

Possibility for students tp travel to places where the desired education is 
available. * 

. 3*. 9. 1 CurriciUum^q^^ 

The number of *'LLL** lines belonging to the mam criterion E ''Centring the 
studies on creativity, flexibility and equality'' are distributed over the sub- 
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criteria, expressed in percentages of the total number of lines in .tfie cu.rri- 
culum for the' basic school, as follows: 
E 1 »'Creativity*»: 3 % 

E2 ''Flexibility^*: 1% j . ' ! 



The emphasis on equality-, part criterion E 3, 'is very apparent under 
main criterion E. Special sections of the curriculum are devoted to special 
supportive measures for the benefit of student groups that sLre at some kind 
of disadvantage. The problems of sex roles are discussed in detail aind • 
examples are given of ways of taking up the issue at different school levels 
ajid within different subjects. Regarding handicapped students, there is 
thorough orgajiization^ ajid methodological advice for dealing with various 
kinds of handicap and for the care of chilxiren with deviating behaviour and, 
special problems. Remedial teaching ajid st^ent welfare in the basic school 1 
is dealt with very comprehensively in Lgr 69, The demajids under part- ^ 

criterion E 1 '^Creativity" are to some exteAt covered in the curriculum, btit/ 

' - . . . ' 

not to a satisfactory degree. From the*point*of view of lifelong learning it is 

essential that more opportunities for creative activities 1^ give^' during 

compulsory schooling. Such stimulus caji contribute original solutions in 

future life situations, . solutions that advance the development^ of society. 

The patj;-criterion E 2 **Flexibifity" is, the least satisfactorily covered 

under main c'fiterion E. We corisider this criterion .to be of great importance, 

since the rapidity of developments today requires flexible members of society. 

The Swedish basic school is possibly .still ixsing far too much of the 'guardiam' 

approach, which will not c:c^eate students willing to engage in lifelong learning. 

Bo3^ Z2 presents relative figures, concerning the number of*lines 

favourable to lifelong learning ('*LLL** lines) belonging to criterion E. The . . 

igures, which are percentages, show how great a proportion of the respective 

ections oFthe curriculum deal with the part-criteria E*l - E 3, 

\ The part-criterion E, I "Creativity'* is represented most in the section 

cklled "Swedish". They following units are examples of sch'ool acclivities that 

can contribute to free creativity and encourage originality in the solution of 

r 

problems: "Creating and shaping are activities practised by the child from 
'earliest childhood.* At school it takes place in e.g. drawing, handicraft, 
the naturcil sciences^ domestic science and art. It ^Iso takes place when 
the students freely express their experiences orally, in \vriting and in other 
ways in dramatizations, dialogues, song^ music and dance. When they plan , 
a piece of work, choose tasks amd forms of work or in other ways take the 
initiative or make suggestions ajid then realize then, they are also doing 
creative work" and "The students should be accustomed to obtaining kn*t)Wledge 
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j^ox 22 . The proportion of "LLL" lines in the respective sectionB of the 

curriculum, expressed in percentages, deeding with part-criteria 
within the main criterion E (Lgr 69) 



Part- 

"^'^-^riteiia 

Section 


[e'i : E 2__ I E.3 _ . 
- Crea- Flexi- ' Equality 
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1 
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Swedish 
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studies i 
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through observation and questions should be enc9uraged .throughout the entire 
time at schooL A good^Jfoundation should be laid at the lowest school level, 
when the child's natural ciuriosity is still strong," Xhe sections "Home-school- 
societys ^^The free choice*', '^Study and vocational guidance^;, "Evaluation 
of the students' work** anfci "Planning*' are not represej^.d under the 
part-criterion E 1* ^ " ' 

The p^ft-criterion E 2 '* Flexibility" has most of its imits in the section 
*'Study and voicational orientation*'. The follo^ying unit has been taken from 
' the section ^*TeachiAg"i/' With regard to texts that primarily express values, 
the teachey should be p3.rticularly aA^are of the risk that the knowledge can 
become undifferentiated and superficial and that the. students become fixed 
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in prejudices and stereotyped ideas. This can partly be conter.acted by 
accustoming the students from an early Btage to obtaining information from 
different sources, where the saAie phenomenon is described in different ways*' < 
Here measure 9 are suggested that can help make the students more open to 
alternaUW^soIutio i ne parT-ci^Te faQn'i^^ 
coverage under the majority of the sections of the corriculum^ 

The part-criterion E 3 '*Equality'» is well -cove re ^'^in Lgr 69. The 
following units have been taken from the sections on '^T^achinglJ and ^'Student* 
welfare** respectively and give exam'ples of the supportive measures fo-r 
tolerance towards and understanding of students with special problems that 
abound in the curriculum: **R,emedial teaching is a natural measi),re for 
offering help to students who,* owing to special difficulties in the school work, 
need complementary or supportive teaching parallel with the rejSt of the 
teaching in a normal class, and to students who, for physical or mental 
reasons, display such deviations in development and maturity thSi.t the extent 
and type of the measures required can only be implemented satisfactorily 
in a special class" and "It is particidarly important for teachers to try to 
encourage good working hygiene, observe working posture aind When planning 
the teaching, take into consideifation the students' physical and, mental 
capacity, and in this devote parti ciilaf attention to the distinctiye. students". 
Only the sections "Cooperation" and "Social studies" are not represented 
under part-criterion E 3* It is possibly somewhat surprising that these 
particular sections have not got a single unit. - 

Thus the equality criterion is very well covered by the cu!rriculum, 
while deficiencies are apparent, above all in the part- criterion E 2 "Flexibility 

3.9.2 Curriculum for the upper seppndary school (Lgy;,7P) 

The number of "LLL" lines belonging to the main criterion E ""Centring the ^ 

studies on creativity, flexibility and equality" ^re distributed over the sub- 

criteria, expressed in percentages of the total number of lines in the 

curriculum for the upper secondary school, as follows: * 

E 1 "Creativity": 1 % 

E2 "Flexibility": 1% ' . y 

E 3 "Equality"^: 6 % 

Box 23 presents the 'relative figures concerning the number of "LLL" 
lines belonging to main criterion The figures, which are percentiiges, 
show how great a proportion of the respective sections of the c^irriculum d^al 
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with the part- criteria E 1 - E 3. ■ 

Box 23 . The proportion of "LLJL*' lines in the respective sections oi the 

curriculum, expressed in percentages, dealing with part-criteria 
within the main criterion E (Lgy 70) 



'"^^^^-.^ .El 'eZ 
^"-^ritexia^ 

Crea- Flexi- 

Section ^-<^tivity : bHity 


E 3 Total 
Equality % 

1 


Goals and ^ 1 ( 
guidelines j 


\ 

6 j li 


Home -school-, J | 
society ' i 






Cooperation 




\ 

11 


11 


Teaching 


! 


.6 


1 

7 


Planning'* 


1 ■ 


3 




4 


Evaluation of 
students^ work 


9 




- 1 


1 


Teaching 
aid^ 


7 






7 


Stiident 

welfare ^ ' 




I 


39 


39 


Swedi sh 










Soci^ 
' studies 






* 





A unit. taken from the section on '*Goals and guidelines** xinder part-criterion 
E 1 is the following: '"Aesthetic-practical Subjects give the students the chance 
of traiaing their creative ability ajtid developing their prospects of experiencing 
the forms of expression that utilize rhythm and tone, design and colour'** 
The emphasis in E 3 is placed in the section "Student welfare'^. One 
of the many measures for student welfare ta^en up in the curi^culum for 
the support of students with special difficiilties is presented in the following 
unit: *'The school counsellor shoiild devote particular attention to the 
students who, owing to their home conditions, can be in need of advice and * 
support and to the students who, for. Reasons other than health, are often 
absejgit frpm lessons ol*" wfiio drop* but of their schoo^ing*^ 
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( The numbB-y of '*LLL** lines belonging to the main criterion E are distributed 
over the part-criteria E ^ - E 3, expressed in percentages of the total 
number of lines in the summary of the repott on the internal work of the 

" school, as fcfllows: ' 



„E_L__ J' Creativity": 0 % 



* E^'r-^HFlexibility^':. 0% 

E 3 "Equality*: 3 % 

Like the curricula, SIA has taken up issues under the part* criterion 
E 3 "Equality^f The report has not taken up at all problems^ that can be 
classified under E 1 and E 2. In the same way as with the part- criteria under 
the main criteria A, B ajid C, it is a question of organizational ways of 
attacking the problems posed in part-criterion E 3* Students with special 
problems can get help from sj^ecially trained experts* Other supportive 
measures suggested are special methodology, supportive teaching and 
specially adapted study and vocational guidance. The following unit is 
an example of one of the several concrete measures recommended by^he 
committee for solution of the problems afflicting students with special 
difficulties: "Even though we should strive t<^ solve the problems, within 
the work units, there is bound to.rei^ain a small grup of students who 
demand such intensive help that they must form small fixed groups outside 
the work units during a part or the whole of their time at school". 

The picture for the main criterion E is the same as in Lgr 69. E 3 
"Equality" is very well represented while E 1 "Creativity" and E 2 "Flexibility* 
have few units* 
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THE INtERPRETATlON AND APPLICATION OF THE CURRICUliA 



V 



The review given above has shown that the general se ct ion s,.iiLtJie. Swedish 
curricula largely satisfy the ::equirements we have set up as being favourable 
to the development of lifelong learning. But it is not enough for the intentions 
of the curricula to be favourable. If JtKese inte.ntions are to have any eiiecc, 
they. must naFurally be inter p^^ejd aTridT a-pplT^^ in such a way that tlie^aioar-"^ 
work.provides the students with the skills and attitudes needed for effective 
lifelong learning., * * f 

In this sections of the report we will present firstly, an investiga- 
tlprjTnto interpretations of the curriculum for the basic'school and secondly, 
some re'seaji^cji projects on the actual situation in school. We must emphasize 
that we have not ourselves carried out any empirical research in connection^ 
with the curriculum analyses^ We have made a quick inventory of projects 
dealing with what takes place at scho ol. The invento ry makes no claims 
/ to be a complete survey of Swedish educational research that could be 
* relevant to our purpose. Such a survey would have required resour<:es in 
bothrtime and personnel far beyon4j:hose at our disposal in this project. 
The investigations we quote should be looked upon as examples of what has 
been discovered in various studies about the work done in Swedish schools. 
But we think that these investigations provide satisfactory information on how 
the intentions of the .curricula have hitherto been allied in reality. 

These investigations,have not been carried out for the express purpose 
of-studying the extent to which the intentions of the curricula with regard 
to lifelong learning hav^ been applied in practice. This meains that we do 
— not have empirical material to cover all our criteria. Let us make it clear 
from the beginning that the empirical material presents a picture that is 
far less beneficial to lifelong learning than the curricula had led us to hppe. 
I 

4, 1 Interpretation of the curricula 

iSefore dealing with the investigations concerning the actual school work, 
we wish to give a brief account of a study concerning interpretations of 
the content of one section of the curriculum for the basic school (LgT 69). 
A research group at the Department of Educational Research of the 
\UniverBity^ of Gothenburg (Stencrantz et al. . 1973) have studied how ^i^f^rent 
groups interpret the section of the curriculum dealing with goals and directive-s 
(Lgr 69). *^e research group first interpreted the section themselvejs and 
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worked out various goal areas that they considered the section encompasses* 
Each goal area was then defined with key-:^ords. In this way eight goal 
areas with definiag key-words were obtained. The content of these goal- 
areas is very similar to some of our criteria. Below we give the eight goal 

axeas and in parenthesis those of our -criteria that we think are close to-^ha 

goal-BJieaH^, . . _ * _ . ^ ^ 



Development of pupils' emotional life (C 1 all-round personal maturity) 

. ■ Development of self-reliance (C 3 development of self confidence 

Development of intellectual skills (C 4 development of ability to 

solve problems) 

. Training of creative talents (E 1 creativity) 

^ Esthetic training (C 2 understanding and renewal 

of various value systei^s) 

'Democratic training ' * (C 2 under standning and i^newal 

of various value systems) 

Critical training (C 4 development of ability to 

solve problems) 

Development of qualities desirable (D 4 development of varourable 

in working life learning climate). 

This is naturally hot a question of a complete parallel, but it is 

never-theless remarkable that the research group have alrnost only extracted 

those goals in this section of the curriculum that correspond to criterion C, 

individual maturity - seU-realizatron, We know that the sections of the 

curricula dealing with goals and directives also take up horizontal and 

vertical integration, autodidactics and the channeling of the studies towards 

creativity, flexibility and equality. 19 groups, each with about 7 members, 

were asked to state what they thought these eight goal areas really refer to. 

The groups included representatives of teachers, pupils, parents (through the 

Parents^ Association) and of different political parties, •employers and 

employees (througli trades unions). Those participating in the various 

groups were prepared for the task in that they were given in advance an extract 

from the section of the curriculum dealing with goals and directives to,tead, 

together ^^ith the eight goal areas named above. The instructions to the group 

members consisted of their beining asked \o describe what each goal area 

meant for them personally, e, g. "What does democratic training mean to 

ydu?^' »»What significance do you place in this, concept ? " Almost alL the groups 

found it difficult to define the content of the goals precisely. Some members 

put forward the opinion initially that the section on goals and directives is n6t - 

intended to be defined ^more exactly, since after such definition it can no longer, 
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be embraced by a4vocates of different opinions suid ideologies* 

• An analysis of the goal formulations produced by the groups 
resulted in more than^ LOO goals, grokpeiUln 39 goal area*s. These 39 
goal areas, were classified ii\to six main categories: 

^The individual (l) : rn<ryftIopmft^ 6t tlrte pftra7>naliT y 



The individual ^ (2) : Aesthetic and physical development (C)^ 

.The individual (3) ^ Intellectual development (D) 

. Social interacti6n (i) : . 1^) 

: Relations to society (i) : Social life " . ^ (A) 

Relations to society (1) : 'V^'orking life , , (A) 

^ These six main categories correspond approximately to our main 
criteria that are given in parenthesis. In this case goals that are close 
to our criterion C do not predominate in the same way as they d^d in the 
goal a^as originally suggested by the research group. In concluding their 
report, the research group states, "In pumming up the interviews it can be 
said that they have given a large number of Interpretations of the section 
of the curriculum (Lgr 69) dealing with goald and -directives. They defi^ie Lg 
69 .more closely hut are still on a relatively general level. There is a 
noticeable lack of goals that give concrete Examples of what the curriculum'i 
phr^ases mean at school, in the home,^ among oite's fellow-students - gpals 
that can help the teacher when he is planning the teaching and putting it into 
effect". . ^ 

Thus it is probably difficult for the individual teacher even to translate 
the Intentions of the curriculum into words that state cdncretely which 
measures should be taken. 

** 

4.2 Overall gpals in general 

The material that we have classified as being favourable to lifelong learning 
is called overall goals in the school debate. The Stockholm School of 
Education made a study (Ljung, et al. , 1973) that concerned among other 
things what students thought the basic school had given them. The students 
were asked four years after they h^d completed their scfeooling. The 
questions took up both knowledge and more, overall goals, The students were 
a|iiied to state for each question one o^ the alternatives "More than enough", 
"Snough", "Not enough" or "Don't know". The results showed that the 
students to a much greater extent answered "Enough" when the questions 
concerned knowledge goals than when they concerned overall goals. Students 
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belongin'g toTS^e^ social groups or a high ability group answered to a 
greater extent.than other students ''Not enough'' to questions concerning the 
overall goals. '.The questions in which the alternative "Not enough*' gained 
^'^t g^i^eates proportion of answers were the questions dealing with questions 
o:^ersonal relations and e^nomrc training. 



We inte rpret jthe re suU s^of t he study as indica ting that the school 



work ^ould pay more attention to the future needs of the students and 
concentrate more on the overall goals, goals that should also satisfy the 
demands that can be made for conditions favourable to lifelong learning. 

4. 3 School work and the demand for horizontal integration 

Horizontal integration as a criterion of support for the development of 
lifelong learning covers seven .part-criteria: 
A 1 .integration school - home ' 
A 2 integration school - society 
A 3 integration school - working life 
A 4 integration between school subjects ^^^^ 
A 5 integration school ^ mass media 
A 6 integration school - cultural life 

A 7 measures for the practical application of the curricula in the school 
work 

In general the contacts between the school and parents interested in 
the school are probably satisfactory. One frequently hears tea^chers an<i 
school principals complain, however, that the parents they most need to 
make contact with are the most difficult- to reach, 

4 The educational development block in Uppsala describes a nation-wide 

questionnaire that was used in a study of "problems connected with transition 
between school leVels and school forms" (Axelsson & Ekmaj^, 1973). Contacts 
between school an^ home were also taken up in the study. Representatives 
of the parents' associations were asked what ckn be done to reach the 
parents with whom the school has no contact, Jt was suggested that cooperation 
should be established between the parents' associations and the school for 
thisr purpose and that the class teacher and the class representative of the 
parents' association! should be responsible for initiating this cooperation. 
In practice this could be done by means of telephone contacts, written informa- 
tion, a small weekly information sheet sent to the homes, or by personal 
visits to the homes* ^Further suggestions were that information should be 
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sent to parex\ts about what had Been discussed at parents' meetings and 

class meetings. It was also thought that the meetings must be made'"more 

attiieaS ve by having more interesting programmes* The'parents should be 

invited ih smaller groups for discussion of current problems. The aiina 

should be to support, advise and h^lp. The parents' associtit.tians shouJ.d 

be able to influence the opinion groups that contact the parents in question, 

so that these groups help to n^ake it plain to everybody how important it is 

to hav^ dose, contacts with the^cbooL ** 

As far as the integration of school and society is concerned, we ^ 

can here caly state that the intentions of the curriculum in this respect 

Often come to the fore in the current school debate and that study visits 

to various social institutions have become increasingly common. The school 

f \ 
in its turn also receives visitors representing different social institutions. 

Part of the school's trafjfic training, for example, is regularly taken care 

of by policerrlen,^ - 

The injkegration of school and working life is satisfactory, n^inly 
because the upper I^vel of the basic school has a special appointment for 
study and Vocational gmdance* This member of the staff organizes the visits * 
pai^^y students to work-places and their compulsory practice periods in 
different jobs. In the upper secondary school a numljer of experiments on 
various models for study and vocational guidance have been carried out in 
several 4iffGrent school district^. The following can be reported from an 
investigation (Skoglund, 1970) carried out at the Department of Educational 
Resecircb of the JJppsala School of Education: Of the different sources of 
information for vocational guidance that the students can come infC) contact 
with, those appreciated most are personal contacts with various skilled 
trades and professions, study visits and printed material on vocational 
guidance. In addition the students considered that teachers should take up 
questions concerning the phoice of work during normal lessons. ^ 

We have no empirical results to. present on the integration of different 
school subjects and of school and the mass media. In general, however, it 
can be said that in the lower and middle levels of the basic school, which 
have a class teacher system, the integration of subjects does^not cause 
any problems. Iii'the upper, level of the basic/school and in particulsLr in the • 



7 
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upper secondary school there is probably still a lot left to be d^ne before the 
^intentions of the curricula are implemented, even tbough it is noticeable 
in the school debate that efforts are being made in many quarte^.s to increase 
the integration of .«<!hool subjects. 
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Jft^any local attempts to integrate the school and cultural life have been\ 
'reported, not least in connection with the freely- chosen wor^ done by the 
upper level students. The overadl goals of the curriculum in these respects 
arjB probably satisfied to a widely varying degree Jfrom one school district 
to another. ^: ' ' • 

lit some plates measures for the practical application of the curricula 
in the school work have been tried out within the framework of municipal 
so called educaUpnal development' blocks* Here researchers and teachers 
have received financial support.from the National Board of*Education 
and the local boards of education to carry out esqperiments, some of which . 
have been devoted to' testing 4ifferent measures for realization of the overall ' 
goals of the curricula. But in general it must nevertheless be said that the 
lack of measures for the practical application of the curricula is a major 
problem for the Swedish school. 

4, 4 School work and the demand for vertical integration ^ 

Vertical integration as a criterioiM>r support of the development of lifelong 
learning encompasses three part-criteria: 

B, 1 integration lower level --pre-school experiences ' * 

B 2 inte^gration between the different^school levels • . , * 

B 3 integration school - adult education 

i^compul sor^ pre-school for six-year-olds iiTali^dy being planned 
and coordination between this and the basic school will be built into the 
organization. In some municipalities there are already experiments under- 
way in which the pre-school has been integrated into the lower level of the 
basic school. The niunicipal and private pre-schools have regular artudy 
visits and other contacts with the school in order to'prepare the pre-school 
students for. when they begin their compulsory schooling in the lower level of 
the basic school. . * 

We h^aye. .earlier referted to a study on "Problems coimected with 
transition%'e!we^^^|&SDl lev^^ and schocd forms" (Axelsson & Ekman, 1973). 
We would iik^ to return to thi^ study in this particular context. In order to 
find out what routines were used iji schools .throughout the country when 
students transferred to the upper level, a questionnaire was distributed in 
1971 to 104 ran^mly chosen schools all over Sweden. The questionnaire was 
addressed to school pTincipals, teachers^ student welfare persoxmel and « 
representativjes of the parents^ associations. It emerged that the schools 
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usually try to pass on information between the different levels, often ajL 
various Hinds of conferences. In many places information about the students 
is collected, irl connection with their transference to the upper level. Thi^ 
information concerns not only the scholastic achievements of the students, 
but also the developipisnt of their personalities. The study expresses doubt 
as to this latter kind of information. The writers declare that *'this documen- 
tation undoubtedly fallf into good hands, but it is nevertheless doubtful 
whether such a paper should accomjjany the student to a nevj^ school leveL 
There are several reasons: TjOxia evaluation olthe student by the middle 
level teacher is necessa£*ily very subjective. Since the evaluation is documen- 
ted in writing it becomes definite; there is a risk that teachers and student 
welfare staff in the new school level are influenced by a written evaluation 
of this type, so that there is full scope for the so-called self-fulfilling prophecy 
^ the student fxmctions in accordance with the treatment he receives, treatment 
that is based 6n the school's advance attitude towards the student". The 
writers do not however reject the idea of information of a nan -cognitive 
kind being passed on from one school level to tha next. They snuggest that 
the information should be 'given orally and not until after the initiad period 
when* the new teachers have learnt to know their new students and formed 
their own opinions of them. They also consider that information about the 
students that the teachers need to have right from the beginning of term 
about certain illnesses or serious disturbances should be given by tjie school 
nurse or psychologist one of the first days of the school term. This informa- 
tion should be given in such a way as to make it plain to everyone concerned 
that these students need extra care amd attention. 3 

The report points out that the teachers have the most frequent and* 
natural contact with the students and that they should therefore be given the 
opportunity of engaging in preventive student welfare work. .They shotQd 
avoid simply relying on the members of the student welfare team (school 
psychologist, counsellor, nurse) to take care of the various problems that, „ 
aris^ in the students' relations to the school. It is also noted thiit intelligence 
testing of the students naturally has no function to fill when the choice of fine, 
in tl^e upper level is based on interest, *but it can be valuable if the school 
psychologist, for example, can help the students to see their own real interests 
more clearly. 

Information and guidance fpr the students going from the upper level to 
different courses in the upper secondary school or to other ti'aining appears 
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to he, reasonably satisfactory^ mainly because of the work done by the special, 

* ,^ " ?'-'"» 

^ f -staff for study and vocational guidajice, i 

4, 5 School work and the demand for measures for individual maturity - 
self- real! isation • " . 

Measures for individual maturity - self-realization as a criterion of the 
Bchool^'s efforts to support the development of lifelong learning encompass 
five part- criteria: ' * 

C 1 all-round personal maturity 

C 2 under stajiding and renewal of different systems of values 

^ C i3 deyelopment of self-confidence . ' 

C 4 ' development of ability to solve problems (problem awareness and 
critical thinking) 

C 5 orientation towards* the future 

To assess how well the school in practice applies the parts of the 

' curriculsTthat correspond to the criteriaLior individual maturity - self- 

realizfartion, we have primarily made u§e'of a report from the Malm5 School 

of Education. Between 1967 and 197'2 a project called ^'Social development 

ajid training in the comprehensive school'* was conducted at the Department 

of Educational and Psychological iCesearch, M^lm5 School of Education. 

. Here we shall in particular relate to the^part of the project that worked on 

* "optimal resistance to authority and propaganda»*( Jernryd, 1974). 

• .When the result^ of the investigation were reported, it was pointed out 
^ — "that the school aims at a general positive personality development in the 
student s,^the ultimate goal of which is t6 prepare them to function as good • 
citizens in a changing society'^ The question is put: "To what extent do the 
school and its teachers succeed'^in realizing the intentions of th^ curriculum 
in this respect?" The repptt partly answers the question by describing a 
study^of age ajid sex differences, measured with instruments constructed 
for the purpose of measuring^dependeace - independence in. students in several 
different grades in the' basic school, their ability to evaluate information 
critically and to adopt an independent attitude, together with different aspects 
of the personality. 

Data were collected from 428 students in grade's 5, 7 and 9 at two* 
schools in Malm6, These data were processed by means of multi -facto rial 
analysis of variance. Most of the analyses showed no significant differences 
between the three age-groups. One would have expected to find differences ' 
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i£ the school had succeeded in realizing the intentions of the curriculum. Only 
ianA^ Ae five etnalyses made of the evaluation of information showed that the 
students' ahil.ity in this respect increases with ag^, ''Since the curriculum 
emphasizes to a greater degree for grades 7 and 9 than £gr grjwte 5 that the 
students shotild receive knowledge and skills that promote a development 
towards independent opinions, one wotild have expected to find greater ^ 
differences in the means of the middle level and the upper level of the basic 
school than is in f^ct the case in the present investigation". This should be 
considered in the context of the project's earlier discovery that the students' 
'^evaluative ability'' is more. directly related to the teaching and trstining in 
critical thinking than to the individual student's intellectual capacity. 

The results obtained' give a relatively discouraging picture of the way 
in which the school and its teachers succeed in realizing the intentions of the 
curriculum regarding the promotion of the students' ability to evaluate 
information critically. The report points out, however, that ''despite this 
it should not be concluded on the basis of these re.sults that teachers do not' 
follow .the directives given in the curriculum. Since the concept ''evaluative 
ability" denotes not only certain cognitive skills, but also a disposition to 
react selectively to different types of information and an inclination to accept 
more matter-of-fact and objective arguments, it can hardly be possible 
to promote such a development solely by teaching the students in individual 
suWjectis and on separate points according to the directives given in the 
curriculum of 1969- It should instead be a prerequisite that these exercises 
should constantly permeate the teaching throughout all the school levels. 
Therefore it woiild be desirable fol* the curriculum and the school to 
emphasize to a greater extent than at present at all levels knowledge and 

. exercises that would motivate the students asid provide a foundation for an 
active and critical evaluation, resistance to one-sided, subjective information, 
and the adoption of an independent standpoittt. Thus the reason for the 
negative results arrived at here can be that critical thinking and the adoption 
of independent standpoints by the students is only possible in individual^ 
isolated teaching situations and not in the total teaching environment. It is 
also conceivable that the school of today stresses to far too great an extent 
a conforming behaviour in the students, which in its turn has an inhibiting 
^fect on both the students" ability and their motivation to make up their 

^ minds independently and re.sponsifcly* " ' ^ . 

The investigatiL|gi found AO^^fidence that the students become more 
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independent as they get older. The students in grade 7 were also found 
to be less independent than those in grades 5 and 9. The reason for this 
was thought to be that the students in grade 7 have got new teachers and 
partly new classmates after the transition from the middle level to the upper 
level of the basic schboL As a result the social pressure that the students 
assert on each other and that the teachers assert on the^ students is not as 
powerful as in the other two grades, - 

A more positive picture is reported ^rom the analyses of variables 
characterizing the prejudiced personality. The students' authoritarian, 
rigid and dogmatic ctttitudes were found to lessen as they grew older. In 
all grades, however, the mean was over rather than under the schools' 
middle point and the report notes ''that even if the development is for the 
majority of students to 'display more tolerant and reflective attitudes, 
greater efforts must be made by both' school and society if the young people 
of today are to be considered unprejudiced. Among the features of the 
prejudiced personality syndrome are a moralizing and punishing attitude, 
i.e. a tendency to point out, condemn, reject and punish individuals who 
violate conventional values, to accept influence from sources felt to be 
authorities and to favourize what is practical and concrete over the theoretical 
and abstract. The re stilts of the analyses made of the variables included in 
this investigation, which are related to the prejudiced personality syndrome, 
agree with the development tr^nd that could be observed in the analyses of 
authoritarianism, the dogmatism and rigidity scales, which further support 
the theory that th*^ students between the ages of 10-1^ develop positively. 

Thu0 as^ the students grow older they appear ^6 be less inclined to be 

. * I 

influenced by one-sided information, less pdiishing in their attitudes arjid 

less concrete. / 

The, investigation alsb took up the development of the student' self- 
reliance. ''An important feature of the goals for the school'' s teaching is 
to create self-reliance in the individual stiJdent. In some of the analyses 
made here it appears at first glance as if the students' self-confidence 
decreases in' the higher grades. Supplementary analyses showed, however, 
that the increasing discrepancy betweeji thb students' evaluation of their 



own ego and their ideal, which is assumed 
evaluation, has been caused by the fact the t 
students, the higher grades have set up hr ;! 
strive to attain. This can be founded on a 
a non-acceptance of the status quo. A cont 
discrepancy between the^ego and the ideal 
the oldex students have a somewhat greate 
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their own ego. Thus thej^se difference ^ between the grades can be regarded 
as showing a positive development. " 

"In sumiAing up it can be said that the present investigation reports 
the results of ac study of age and sex differences, which shed some light on 
the extent to which the school has succeeded in fulfilling the intentions of 
the curriculimi with regard to the general development of the students'' 
personalities* Some of the results give a positive picture of how the school 
has succeeded in this respect, while other results produce a more negative 
view.| The foremost reason why the school has not succeeded in every 
respect is probably that several of the goals for social training stated 
in the 1969 curriculum for the basic school presuppose'Uiat the student* 
are at an early stage ajid in a responsive environment given more opportunity 
than is now the case of training^ these skills in all the varying situations 
that the work and envir9nment of the sctxool can nevertheless provide. In 
addition one can-query on the basis of these results the suitability of placing* 
the change frbm one teaching system to another just at the ages when the 
students are experiencing uncertainty, anxiety and the search for a personal 
identity. An earlier and more successive transition from the class teacher 
to the subject teacher system would perhaps give a smoother adjustment to 
school and the'adult society.*^* 

4. 6- School work and the demand for the development of autodidactic 

ability - development of readiness for new learning and re-rearning 

Our criterj^on Autodidactic -development of readiness for new learning and 
re-learning" encompasses eight part-criteria: • 
D 1:1 The individualization of the teaching ^ 

D 1:2 Opportimities for the studejfits to participate iA the planning, execution 
and evaluation of the learning 

D 1:3 Support and opportunities for self-learning 

D 1:4 Development of study techniques and communication skill 

D 2 Mu|ual learning from one another in a group 

D 3 Evaluation ' ^ • 

D 4 Development of a favourable leading climate 

D 5 Adaptation of the curriculum toHocal needs 

We have said earlier that in our opinion autodidactics is the most 

central concept when it comes to converting the idea of lifelong learning 

^ into practical skills. Therefore it is particularly important to study the .extejoJ: 

to whi<ih the students receive at school training that will promote the develop- 

lif) , ' . 
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ment of their autodidactiq. ability. There is an extensive research project 

on which the discussion of the learning process in the basic school can 

« 

be based. * • , . 

At the Department of Educational Research, Gothenburg School of 
Education, work has been underway for the past few years on a project 
called '»Didaa:tic process analysis'* (Bred&nge «t al. , 1971 and 19^2)* The 
aims of the project include mapping the main structures in the teaching 
process. The DPA project includes 80 teachers and their classes, aH in ^ 
grade 6. 60 of the classes are normal classes and the remainder are special 
classes for children with problems or handicaps. Thus our assessment of 
the extent to which autodidactic development is favoured in the school 
will here be based on investigations concerning only grade 6. There is 
however no reason why the teachers and classes studied here should in any 
essential way differ from other class teachers and classes as far as school 
work is concerned. jThe experiment- group was compared with a national 
.average of middle level teachers, with regard to ige, sex and marks in 
pedagogics and school subjects. This comparison showed that the experiment 
group did not differ from the national average on any essential point. 

In the stud^ the teaching process was registered by means of sampled 
TV recordings and continuous tape recordings, 10 lessons were recorded 
in each class and systematic observc^-tion analysis and assessments were 
carried out* The teaching processes in the different classes wQre studied 
on two consecutive days. The researchers themselves considered. this a 
makeshift solution, necessitated by technicEl and financial difficulties 
and point out that it can be regarded as a restriction on the representativeness 
of the material. Six observers were used to obtain the observation material* 
The assessor agreement was checked and found to be on roughly the same 
level as tjie demans usually-made on test Reliability. 

A comprehensive literature searcH was carried out within the project 
and the variables included in the observation schedule sind the assessment 
schedule have been taken from a large number of researchers who have 
previously worked on differ enf kinds of process analyses. Two observation 
schedules were used,* one for teacher behaviours and one for student 
behaviours, and a few assessment variables. The observation schedule for 
student behaviours was divided into two sections, one for behaviours that the 
majority of the students carried out during the observation and one for individu- 
al student Activities in and outside the collective teaching process* The main 
features of these two sets of, variables for the students' behaviours were in 
agreement, . 116 * 



We give belqw sbme exaixiplh'a bf tfie variables. We consider that 86me • 
of them agree (to some extent with some of our criteria for what can be ? 
favourable for the development of autodidactic ability and the criterion in 
question is then given in parenth6>is after tjie^ variable.- * : 

T^ajAe^r^b^elm^jours v ' v . ' ' - • ^ 

001 Mediates orally reproducible memorised knowledge* 

The teacher mentions, lists; gives an account pt describee etc, 
material that the curriculum preafcribes or that lie himself possibly 
considers the students should learn. * ' * T 

'004 Mediates knowledge By means of study material. * *i ' 

The teacher writes on the board, in a student^ s exercise^ book. Poihts 
to a map, wall chart. Shows pictures, objects. Pla^ys an instruments 
^ , (D 1:4) / . 

006 Knowledge -checking practice questions; ' • ^ * 

The teacher asks questions in which the ^student is to judge, compare, 
differentiate between, place in relation to, discus6, fcriticize etc. 
material prescribed by the curriculum or that he himself possibly . 
conside'rs that the students should learn. (D 1:3) 

008 Heuristic practice questions. . • " - - 
The teacher gives clues by using the student" s ideas^ adds or develops 
ideas from the stu4ent clarifies in some other way etc. This applies 

to questions where the student is to assess, compare, differentiate 
between, choose between, place in relation to, discuss, criticize etc. 
materisd prescribed by the curriculum or which he himself considers 
that the students should learn* (D 1:3) 

009 Affective questions. ; * , , 

The teacher asks questions in which the student is to express attitudes, 
evaluations, opinions, interests, feelings etc. (D 1:3) 

010 Is involved in the teaching by listening - being attentive, inspecting - 
examining. ^ ' . 

a) Listens to 'students talking, participates in students' work. Walks 
arotmd an* examines students' work. 

b) The teacher walks around in the classroom with his attention directed 
on the students' work. (D 1:3*) 

019 Gives teaching instructions. . . o ' 

Hands out and follows up instructions, gives and asks for information 
connected with the teaching. 

036- Is taken into student' s confidence. Shows affection, sympathy, 
04Z. personal interest in the student. Investigate j, mediates. Leads 
relaxation, jokes. The teacher accepts, demonstrates feelings 
with the intention of making the student feel understood. (D 4) 

043 Individual teaching. (Dl:l)^ ^ . ' 

044 Group teaching. »(D 2) 

045 Whole class teaching. ' * -a^ 

051 Reinforces group-positive behaviours. 

By giving collective praise or by praising or encouraging the 
f individual's contribution to a group's work. (D 2) ^ 
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058 Encourageb students to draw their own conclusions. 

Presents the students with a problem and tells theni to find different 
ways of solving it (learning by discovery). (D 1:3) 

059 Encaurages students to find out things for themselves. EmpHasizes 
importance of self -initiated work, refers to reference literature etc, 

■ .P 1:4) 

Student^£havi<m (individual behaviours in and outside the teaching process 

120 ' Spe^s, prompted by teacher. ^ 
Student speaks at teacher's request, answers question put by teacher" 
, 6r teacher's substitute. Smaller group Of students or a single student 
repeats what the teacher, tape-recorder or radio says. (D 1;4) 

122 Sj>eak3, on 'own initiative to teacher, relevant to teaching. ,(D 2) 

12,3 Speaks, on own initi'ative to teacher, not relevant to teaching. (D 2) 

The table below gives means and standard deviations for the variables 

given in the examples. Variable 001 has a mean, of 27,8, which means that 

it has been marked in 27,8 of the approx, 600 observation occasion's. 

Variable M ' S , s 

bOi 27,8 7,0; 

004 (D 1:4) , 17, 1 7, 1 

006 (D 1:3) 12, 0 ' 4, 6 ^ . 

008 (D 1:3) . 0, 3 ^ 0,4 - * ' 

009 <D 1:3) 0, 5 0, 6 ' - ^, 
019 34,6- . 6,9 • ^ ; * . 

036-042 (0 4) 1,5 1,3 , ' H v 

043 (D 1:1) 21', 4' 10,5 • '/ , ' 

044 (b 2) - 2,2' 3,-8 . , % - • . ■ _ 

045 ' . 63,5 12,3 ^ ' / 
051 (D 2) , 0, 1 , 0, 1 

058 (D 1:3) 1, O ' ' - 0, 1 

059 (D 1:4) 0,1" ' 0',2 



120 (D 1:4) 25,9 6, 0 

122 (D 2) 8,0 '4,1 

123 (D 2) 0,6 0,8 



As can be seen above^ there are teachdr behaviours favourable to An 
autodidactic development that have relatively high frequencies, e. g. , 
004 "Mediates knowledge by means of study materi'al", which we consider 
favourable for D 1:4 '^Development of study teachniques and communication 
skill". Other examples are 006 "Knowledge -.checking^practice questions" 
and 010 "Is involved in the teaching by listening, paying attention, inspecting 
and examining". We consider these teacher beaviours to be to some extent 
favourable to our criterion D 1:3, which implies encouragement of and 
oppor^tunities for self -learning. It is plain thaVthe teacher behaviours that 
are favourable to lifelong learning and relatively frequent are primarily such 
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that can take place in so called-vdiole class teaching. Bu t it .a l n o 
essential to point out that of the three forms oX teaching 043 "Individual 
teaching**, D44** Group teaching** and 045 ** Whole class teaching**., the 
individual teaching that we naturally look'on as being favourable to D .4:1 *'In- 
divi^alization of teaching*' has a comparatively high frequency. As far as i 
D 1:4 ^'Development of study techniques and comuunication skill** is conce;»ned, 
we include in this criterion **the students' own Search for information". This 
corresponds almost directly to the variable 059 "Encourages the students 
to find out things for themselves?*. But as can be seefi mis teacher behavioi^r 
^8 very unusual. ' ^ , ' ^ 

Our criterion D 2 "Mutual teaching of one another", which corresponds 
to the teaching form 044 "Group teaching**, the teacher behaviour 051 "R'^ ^nfor- 
ces group-positive behaviour** cuid the student behayiou^ 12,2 "SpeakjS on own 
initiative to teacher^ relevant to teaching*' are only satisfied to a very minoi* 
extent. Our criterion D 4 ** Development of favourable learning cliifiaW^ ' ' ] 
corresponds primarily to .this very iare teacher beh^viour.-036 -042 ***Is* taken 
into student's conJEidence*'. Otherwise we ha,ye not found any xe^l equivalents , 
istmong the variables to our part-criteria withip^the- aii^odidaet^e§trea. ^ , 

In-order to obtain a'coUected picture of the teaCching.proces.a, the - * ^ 
research group built up ^ average prpfi^e bas^'d on t^e mean number (^f \ ^ . 
markings fpa^ all the teachers studied a^icl variables ab$eryed-"^li^ collected ^ 
picture of the scjhobl work produced by the resea^rchiers.in this way* dbes jiot 
look particularly bright fro^m^the per^spective of uMphg'learning/ qutfte,^ 
**The teaching form that clearly dominates the pict-Ure u-s.whbU. c(las^ teaching 
or collective teachings where th^ teacher directVhis atl*enti;on toth^'wh^le 
class at once**, **Thus we find a rather traditional pictiljfe.of 'tjie^leaftiring 
teacher v^th the students on th^. receiving "end^. ". **If-^e looks^ofe tlosely i* - 
at the knowledge mediating behaviou^rs,^ the p3:.^d<:^inafit; befiaviout^xoVes 
to be the' mediation of factual knowledge^ ^giving a^'coutiVs and^de^cuiptibils, 
that require the recipient to register somettiing- ** ''The 'presentation'^- 
function of the teacher can be summarized thus; Ther teachfer conducts > 
predominantly collective teaching, in which questions and teachi^^ material 
have a content that is cognitively* simple to reproduce- 'His steering qf the 
process is clearly pronounced. Only small deviations from this pattern occur 
in some catego^es YdthLn individual subjects****' ' ^ v 

In the latter of the two DPA reports used as ^ baslis for our'di.sbission 
here, BredSnge^and Odhagen (1972) declare concerning the average profile 
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that *'sueh a description is natutall^ of interest ^ince it provides an 
overall pi,cture of what takes place in the classrooirx"* They continue: 
"But the description must necessarily be only approximate and we must 

. recllon,^ there being many variants around this average description, which 
the meJ0od is incapable of distinguishing. Some teachers are probably 

" rather close to the mean in all categories. Others can conceivably be at 
varying distances from the mean on the negative or positive side in the 
respective categories J* By mea^is of latent profile analysis, the average 
profile wa^ broken down and groups of teachers were extracted, who 
demonstrated similar behaviours in the teaching process - similar proftkes* 
pn the basis provided by the latent profile analysis, five profiles were ' * 
chosen lor further analysis. The 59 teacheVs taking part in this section 

' of the investigation were distributed over the five profile groups in such^ 
a way that thei;e were 8, 9^, 26, 9 and 7 teachers in each respective group. 

The characteafisUcs pf the five different teacher groups will be , 
described briefly he^. ' • ' ^ 

* »»GiK>up l' f eight teachers). The group is characterized by whole class 
*tea*ching where the teacher is very active in putting *que stion s^'^ind gTOing 
feedback* The teacher concentrate's on cognitive. activities andxyi'akes' 
cpnsiderable^^j^e-bf' study materials* ' * : 

^roup.2 (nine teacher s). Student -centering is* chara^cteriskc of this 

, ,group. Behaviours noted here are **ego-strgjagthenrhg'\ such as'sirong 
positive feedback and alertness to students' dplnions, interests ajid expejrien- 

, Group 3^(26 teachers). This groi^ptcan^ be -considered an avjerage group 
aiid the profile is in agreement in aireasen||ai^oiLnts with the average profile 
discu^8e^d earlier. ^ a ^ \ ' 

Group 4 (nine teacherjs). In this group the teaching process is 
characterized by disturbances and administrative activites. '^Side -activities" 
and disciplinary measures are typical for the group. ^ 

Group S (seven teachers). The mfos't noticeable feature in' this group is 
that it gets th^ students to work with different. activities at the same time and 
that the teacher movei arouSfd iunong the students, giving individuctl instruc- 
tion and group teachi^gV The teacher behaviour in the teaching process is 
cha?racterize;d .by a mgh degree of student activity and by individual guidance 
-frorft, the teacher. - r 
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BredSnge and Odhagen summarize the analysis by saying, "that th^ 
analysis has produced three clearly distinguishable profile descriptions, 
nctmely profiles 1, 3 and 5, plus two profiles that are not so. significant 
,with regard to the tea^ching process but that demonstrate interesting features 
based prirnarily^n behaviour categories with a low frequency",/ 

^ The results of the latent profile analysis computations are very Inter- 
esting from the aspect of lifelong learning. With regard to the development * 
of attitudes and ability that provide a high level of preparedness for nj&w 
learning and re -learning, groups 2 and 5 in particular are of great interest* 
These groups show that among the teachers theje.are some wha display 
in the learning process behaviours that we consider favourable tp the « 
development of autodidactic ability in t^ students. Working on Breditnge's 
and Odha gen's interpretation, teacher group 2 caA to a certain extent be 
said to satisfy our part-criteria D 1:2 "Opportunities for participating 

in the planning, execution and evaluation" and*D 4 "Development of a favourab- 

/ ' • 

le learning climate" /Teacher group 5 appears mainly to satisy our 

criteria D l:l'*^^he individualization of the teaching", D 1:3 "Encouragement, 

arfd opportxihities for self-learninig" and D 2 '^Development of the ability to 

learn mutually from one another in a grdup.". 

Finally the teachers in group 1 can perhaps also be said to tontri'bute 
to the satisfaction of some parts of onr part criterion D 1:4 "Development 
of study techniques and communication skill" by their assiduous use of ^ 
various study materials and ene^-getic questioning. 

The detailed picture of teacher behaviours given by BredSnge's and 
Odhagen's profile analysis is in our opinion much more hopeful than the 
general average profile* When average values are taken as the basis for 
an assessment of how well the intentions of the^eneral part of the 
curriculum are put into practice, the experiences desq^ribed here should be 
kept in mind. There is a lot that suggests that a corresponding analysis 
of sometimes dismal average results would give a more balanced and more 
positive picture of ' how the work done in the schools satisfies the demands^ 
made by the overall goals in the curriculum. This then also means that 
the demands brought to the fore by lifelong learning are starting to be . 
reasonably well satisfied in some places. ^But we must at the same. time 
remember that the study on which we have here based our assessment only 
desalt with the middle l^vel of the basic school. 
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4. 7 School work and thg demand for the studies %o be focussed on creativity , 
flexibt^^lE and eqy^ity 

This criteri^^ncompalses the three part-criteri^- included in the heading. 
We here report e^piricai.material only for the criterion E t » ' Creativity 
A certain amovint M rese|Lrch,has been done at the Department of Educational 
and Paychologica^lj$ search, Ivtialmd School of Education, arodnd school ^ 
activities likely ro promote creativity, Eriksson (1972) has carried out ^ 
classroom oj^servations, focussijig on teaching behaviours that caji potent- 
ially promote creativity- The main aim of the study was to try out the ^ 
observation schedule*and assessment schedule, and to study possible relations 
between jthe teachers' way of teaching, assessed in accordance with the * 
observation schedule and the students' results in creativity tests, A. study 
was also made of possible relations between the assess.ment of the teachers' 
teaching 3Jid the students' re-sults in creativity tests- 23 classes from six 
different school districts participated in the study. All t}ie classes w.ere from 
grade 6, . 

Thus the main purpose of the investigation was not primarily to study 
the extent to which activities'proraoting creativity o^cur in ^e school, 
but it is nevertheless possible to use the investigation to get some idea of 
this. Different' forms of thought processe were studied and the frequency ^ 
of these different thought processes during an average fesson in grade 6 
could be mapped. . ' » 

Thought pro<:e6S, R. with reproductive bias; * 
recognize, learn by heart, remember. Examples. 

The teacher asks; "Do you remember?*; **Do you / ' 

o-ecognize this?'*, "Do you remember^this?" ^ 
The teacher asks the student to^ead for 'information, , ^ . • 

listen for information. The teacher asks for terms, 
specific facts: asks the student to describe something 

or give an account of rules and law*. * - v/;i^ 66 % 

Thought process, K. with convergent bias; \ 
norms for behaviour, right attitude, right 
solution.' Examples: The teaclier gives questions 
in which the right answer is expected, asks the 
student to solve a problem according to given 
prerequisites, encourages student 16 give the 



bia-s; 
s in a 



right answer^ '^^ 

Thought proce 80^, D. with" divergent 
beiag forced to obtain one's own fact^ 
situation lacking in information. Excimples. 
The teache55>tell8 the stud,ent to think for 
himself, stimulates his imaginationi ^asks 
for several solutions; encourages anusual 
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answer »; a^s the student for idbas.; gives the 

student time to speculate. ' , * . 4% ' 

Thought process, with'ITssessnient trend; ^ 
evaluating critically, comparing, choosing, 
thinking. Examples. The teacher asks for opinions; 

asks "the student to criticize suggestions, motivate • ' 

opinions, discover weak points, question opinions, 

weigh arguments against each other to arrive at a • 

{>6r^fQnal opinion, \. * ' " . • 5 % 

The percentages given after the descriptroits of the-thought processes 
show* how the thought processes mainly used in the school are tho^e^ 
with a reproductive and convergent trend. The work is only to a minor 
extent focussed on creatti^Hty and flexibility. Thus we can ascertain that, 
according to this investigation, the intentions of the cUrridilum regarding 
the cente2;;ing of studies on creativity .and flexibility are followed relatively 
little. So creativity stilLholds a subordinate- position in the school despite 
the intentions of the general section of the curriculum. Hansson (1974) 
states that **The predominance of "adjustment-oriented' evaluations and ja 
traditional teaching style, the. division of the timetable into subject units 
and the often oine-sided trend in textbooks to provide easily reproducible 
knowledge are all inhibiting factors, reinforced by the inadequacy >6f the 
outside environment, with its lack of constructive activities^. 

At the same time w^ would like to p6int out here that in these 
investigations, no attempts have been made at latent profil^analysis as 
in the studies of 'didactic process analysis quoted earlier, A corresponding ^ 
, analysis would perhaps have shown that there is already a group of teachers 
working in a way likely to promote creativity. 

In the creativity project special exercises have been* constructed for 
the promotion of creativity in schools (Hansson, 1974), The exercises were ^ 
T'^^^^Jtructed from material tciken from the curriculum for grade 5 in the subjects 
jSwedish, 'mathematics and general subjects and were tested in 34 classes in 
grade 5; Four experiirtent groups were given different kinds of influence. 
Pre-tests and post-tests were carried out in :all the e:tperiment and control 
groups* The results were summarized as follows in the report. "Effects of 
influence?* cQuld be ascertained in all four experiment groups. In general - 
this applied* not only to different types of creativity tests but also in several 
cases to. tests of creativity-related behaviour and attitudes and to knowledge 
tests. — ^ 

I'his supports the conclusion that the exercises improved^^the creative 
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ability - not oxily the ability to respond better in creativity tests. The 
acquisition of knowledge has not, as many feared, been made more difficult 

9 

by the creativity exercises, but has noticeably improved. This probably 
results from the fact that the students in the experiment groups worked with 
the material, in a more active, penetrating and all-round way* 

Supplementary anailyses and checks show that no unequivocsd differences 
in effect between different sex, intelligence and sociad groups could be found. 
Possibly,' however, students of high intellectuad capacity have a greater 
ability to profit from the exercises more generally. 

What useful practical knowledge has the^ investigation provided? , 
Briefly: It is possible with rather simple means to promote important 
parts of the school's goads. The exercises constructed represent a type 
of educationsd measure that melts naturally into the teaching, not requiring^ 
any extensive reorganization of the school situation, ^d can therefore be 
introduced relatively quickly*'. 
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5, SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION ' • 

In this report we have presented criteria for what we coAsider to be favourable 
to the development of lifelong learning in school. The general sections of 
the curricula for the basic school and the upper secondary achool have been 
analyzed in the light of these criteria. The general sections deal with the 
overall goals of the school and express the trend of school policy in Sweden,. 
The wording of the general^ sections is to a certain extent a compromise 
between different opinions? on school policy and sometimes the wording is so 
i vague and in such general terms that school principals, teachers and 

students can interpret them very differently. But there are also elements 
that express fundamental ideas in the school of the open society. When these 
ideas are converted into practical action, they can be of great importance 
for the nature of the school work. In our opinion these ideas, on which the 
politicians ar^ agreed, are in addition fundamental to a positive development 
of lifelong learning. - • • 

In the curriculum for the basic school there is one section which we 
would like to point out particularly in this context . The section is to be 
found under the heading, "The internal work of the school" said under the 
first sub-heading, "Cooperation". Here it is stated: "All activities in the 
school take place in a social environment. In thife environment it should be 
possible for the feeling of fellowship that is so important to the development 
of social attitudes and habits to be cultivated. In the school as in all places 
of work, the results of the activities depend on continuous cooperation 
between people. Even, if it may vary in formi! the will to cooperate, the' 
attitude, is always extremely susceptible to influence from the environment'. 
Cooperation in this sense must be developed into a social habit and working 
method, which imbues* the work of the school and the relatidns between 
both individuals and groups. Good companionship and the will to good coopera- 
tion are prerequisites if the school is to be able to fulfil its task successfully. 
Everyone concerned should strive towards creating a situation in which 
this attitude towards cooperation could grow out of conditions that are as 
far as possible the same for everybody. The indi-'.'idual, regardless of age, 
and assignment, should be able to feel himself co-responsible as a subject. 
The state of merely being the object of influence in a social or educational 
process is not compatible. with the demand for cooper^ation on equal terms. 
This cooperation must be based on the adult's insight and experience plus 
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the values of the young generation, even if the experience and maturity on 
which these values are founded are not very great, A close contact between 
individuals and groups at school is necessary for cooperation. This can be 
achieved in a number of ways. The work brings individuals and groups into 
meaningful contact in a natural way. Working together gives both teachers 
and student 3 abundant opportunities for approaching each other and winning 
each other's confidence. Dialogue, or conversation, is an important form 
of cooperation- The school society, like any other society striving for greater 
cooperation, must u,se this easily accessible means- The adults in the school 
must always be ctware of the risk that their association with the yOung people 
can consist solely of a monologue, there never being time for a constructive 
exchange of thought's. Conversation between teachers and students should 
always be possible during the daily work, whether it concerns the teaching in 
the subject, other activities or individual relations between students and 
adults. 

This form of contact and cooperation promotes mutual respect, b^sed 
*^on insight into the expert knowledge ^d experience, of the person with whom 
one is cooperating. The aim. of the conversation is to preate and retain mutual 
respect, even if one holds incompatible views and feels unable to compronaise . 
The dialogue should deepen the feeling of fellowship irrespective of standpoints 
' and values ". 

We have found this and a great deal more in the curricula favourable to 
the development of practical application of the ideas of lifelong learning. 
We have also found, however^ that the positive expectations one has when 
studying the curriculum from the aspect of lifelong learning do not correspond 
to what actually happens in, the everyday life of the school, even if the picture " 
is by no means wholly black. But lifelong learning is not only dependent on 
what is stated in the curricula for the schuols of children and adolescents or 
on what takes place in these schools- From the point of view of learning, 
the way in which people act after the completion of schooling in the basic 
school or the upper secondary school is also decisive for how the development 
of lifelong learning is'^to be assessed. Lifelong learning also depends on the 
pattern of adult education. Earlier we have emphasized that lifelong learning 
encompasses both formal and informal teaching models, both planned learning 
and that which happens by chance. With regard to formal, specially arranged 
education*, recurrent education is of great importance in this context. 
Recurrent education is only <ine way of organizing the forrhal, specially 
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arranged part of lifelong'learning, but it gives outward admim strati ve 
and economic stability to ein importeint part of lifelong learning. This is 
positive as long as administrative and econornic stability does notlalso 
entail central bureaucratic dirjecti'on of study content and learning methods. 
Relatively good opportunities for recurrent education already existlwithin 
municipal adult education, labour market training, the internal training 
of industry ajid the university. The armed services have also in principle 
long arrajiged their training in the form of recurrent education. TUese 
forms of adult education caji be of great importance for the development 
of an individual's interest ih and capacity for lifelong learning in its wider 
sense. But if adult education is to have this effect, it is in our view 
necessary for it to be designed in such a way that it satisfies the criteria we' 
have taken up here. The forms of adult education that at present appear to 
benefit lifelong learning best are the people's high schools (''folkh^gskolbor^') 
ajid the adult education associations. But these forms can also be designed so 
that they to a greater or lesser extent obstruct a'development of lifelong 
learning in its widest sense. The education given by the people's high schools 
and the adult education associations also represent the part of lifelong learning 
that is organized and mor^ or iess formalized. But these two forms of 
^dult education probably have the best prospects of arranging their education 
in 9uch a way that it develops the students' interest in and ability to make 
use of informal and often chance opportunities for learning,- to utilize individ- 
ually and in groups on one's own initiative the diffe jrent opportunities offered 
by society for learning. 

The debate on adult education has, also des cussed what is usually 

i a 

called bridging education. From the point of view of the concept of lifelong 
learning as presented in this report, great care must be taken in dealing ^ 
with bridging education* This is because behind the demand for bridging 
education here is an exaggerated respect for formal school qualifications and 
a belittling of the experience given by life itself. .At its most grotesque, the 
debate on bridging education has spoken of e. g. a^fifty- year -old with six 
years clementary^.schooling as lacking the last three years of the present 
nine-year basic school. Bridging education for this fifty -yeftt- old would 
according to this view correspond to the upper level of the ^asic school. 
In other words about 37 years experience of life ^^*^uld not compensate the 
loss of the upper level of the basic school. In reality no particularly well- 
developed capacity for lifelong learning is needed to learn during these 37 
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years mpre about how to deal with the problems oi life, than in the most 
brilliani; Jbasic School course. This argument does not mean that we do 
not realize that there are many people with little formal education who 
could benefit greatly from studies in the basic s-chool and upper secondary 
school. What want to bring to the attention of our readers, however, 
is that th6re are also many people with little formal education who, through 
their own ability to apply the ideas of lifelong learning hdve acquired very ^ 
respectalDle levels of knowledge and proficiency without having'^gone through 
the courses and training schemes that formally provide qualifications and 
proficiencies of various kinds. We still know far too little about what ^ 
lifelong learning outside studies governed by curricula or in organized 
courses can give. But we would here like to put forward the hypothesis that, 
this free learning individually and in groups gives knowledge and skills that 
can in many respects match up to those acquired by means of special 
courses. But many more systematically gathered experiences of this are 
needed. It is femarkaSle howe»ver that the debate on lifelong le^trning has 
hitherto been conducted in Sweden on the assumption that lifelong learning 
only occurs in connection with specially arranged courses. As a result 
many of those participating in the educational debate have equated lifelong 
learning with recurrent education. Finally we wish to express thf hope 
that this report will contribute to a development of the concept of lifelong 
learning and at the same time stimulate the debate on the concept in all 
its aspects. 
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